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one’s testimouy is the e; it is without 
doubt just the thing they Live been look- 
‘ing and longing for. Having found it, 
AR they are as unstinting in its praise as 
—— they are in its use, which means that once 


oo about the wonderful food bever- 

», Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, but more has 
“till to be written. If the laboratories of 
modern science, governed by the cleverest 


Much has been said and much has heen 


brains in the country, produce a food that ye ff used it is always used. 

is new and of greater utility, and more alil itl = ae are 
alapted to the needs of the world's busy * lh i] Me. W. J. FRASER, Wire Fencer. 
workers and thinkers than any other 11 ail Glenstrathfarrar, N.B.. writes: 5 
known food, then it is the duty of every- 5111/7 “As a regular user of Dr. Tibbles’ 
one to seek it out and see if it 1 My Vi-Cocoa, I can testify to its creat value 
itself to their requirements. This seems f f for those wlio, like myself. arm engaged 
to be the opinion of all classes who a:e y in outdoor work. I have found it of 
unanimous in voting Vi- Cocoa to be as : much benefit during the long stmmer 
perfect a food as it is a Leverage. The y drought, and in these cold mornings it 
preparation of this food is not locked up, 1 is excellent. I could not be without it 
hut is open to all. It is a preparation of now. — nas 

cocoa, kola, malt, and hops all substances 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cecoa, as a concen- 
{rated form of nourishment and vitality. 
is invaluable; nay, mme than this, for to 
all who wish to face the strife aud battle 
of life with greater endurance and more 
sustained exertion it is al selutely in- 
dispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained 
from all Grocers, Chemists. and Stores. 
or from 60, 61, and d Bunhill Row. 
London, E. C. Dainty sample free on 
application. 


is ut once invigorating. refreshing nutri- 
tious, and—last, but not least—digestive. 
Not only is it a good digestive—disposing 
of itself to the utmost advantuge but it 
assists in the digestion of other necessary, 
though less valuable, focd stuffs. The 
great advantage it has over all other 
cocoas—or, indeed, coffees and teus—'s 
that it agrees with everybody ; it suits the 
palate and the fancies of even the most 
fastidious invalid or dyspeptic. Every- 


N | of great and admitted dietetic value, and 
| 
* 
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Ae A DELICATE AND 
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inen Flavoured with rich, ripe fruit. A child can make 

Pp . them. Simply delicious! Almond, Vanilla, Raspberry, 
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Trade Mark “Try it.?“ Sold Everywhere. 
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We know an old maid who says it’s bad enough for the 
mon to get married, without idiots of women imitating 


them. 
— — 
Fr DIE: It's always in damp places that mush- 
rooms grow, isn't it, papa ? ‘ 
pupu: Yes, my wa a 
Fredd:e: Is that the reason they look like umbrellas, 
pupae? 
— — 
„ Tnar is the blind asylum, isn’t it? usked the 
ourist. 
ton that's what itis called,” replied the resident. “ They 
call it the blind asylum, but I should think that any - 
body could see that it has its site.” 
— oe 
FaTHER: “I am sorry to have to say, my son, that, 
from what I hear about town, you must be running into 
d | t.“ 8 
“Son: “You are mistaken, father. I am a, ready in 
debt; my creditors are doing all the running.” 


ae eee 


A FamiLy Arvare.— Goodness! We shall miss 
the first act,” she said . “We've been 
waiting a good many minutes for that mother of mine.” 

“Hours, I should say,” he replied somewhat sharply. 

~ Ours P ” cried she rapturously. Ob, George, this 
isso sudden!” Then she fell upon his neck. 


— — 
What a Brave Fellow! 


Sur: “Mr. Jones, look at that impudent man on the 
other side of the street. He has been following us for 
the last ten minutes.” 

Jones: Why didn't you tell me sojbefore. I'll teach 
the impudent puppy a lesson.” 

Walking boldly across the street, Jones says to the 

man: 
Look here, Snip, I am very sorry I've not got the 
0 to pay you for tbat last suit. but you ought not 
to follow me up and dun me when I'm trying to capture 
that girl. She has got lots of money, and if I succeed 
you will not only your money, but also an order for 
a wedding outfit. 

Snip goes off satisfied. 

Returning to the young lady, Jones says: 

“Tam glad yon called my uttention to that cowardly 
scoundrel. I don’t think he will ever stare at you again. 
I had great difficulty in restraining myself.” 


He Said so at First. 


_ A TARMER was 80 desirous of being considered 
infallible that he would often suffer great inconvenience 
rather than relinquish bis claim. 

“John’d rather have his own way than eat when he’s 
hungry,” eaid his wife, who, after long years of conten - 
tion and final yielding, hed learnt to know bim well. 
One day he injured one of his fingers so severely that 
he was obliged to leave his work and go home and have 
it dressed. 

“T tell yen what it is, Jane,” said he to his wife, that 
finger will have to come off.” 

No. ‘twon't either, John,” said she soothingly, “I've 
seen Plenty of injuries worse'n that.” 

“Jane, I tell ‘twill. Don’t you 8 pose I know 
what to expect of my own finger? 

_ The dispute ran high, and, as usual, the husband had 
tie lust word. Days went on, and the finger grew 
worse rather than better, until at last it reached such a 
state that the doctor was called. He had not been in 
11 room fifteen minutes when John summoned his 

e. 8 


he Lang:, said he, “come here. What do you s pose 
le says? e 

“Well, I should.think by the way you're smiling he 
‘ays it's all right,” eaid she, also beginning to smile, in 
relief. “I must say I’m glad. Your forefinger, ai d the 
right hand—it didn’t seem to me I could be reconciled 
if it had to come off.” 

“Bat that’s just it,” interrupted her hustand, still 
smiling in triumph and looking at her with sparkling 
eyes. “it's got to oom off, and I told you 20.” 

All rights reserved.] 
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The First Fire of the Season. 


How it leaps in dance excited, 
How it ale ps in trance delighted, 
How it looms in liquid shining, 
How it glooms in wan declining, 
While around the hearth we gather. 
Each red ember 
Glows n the cheerless weather 
Of December! 


Friendly flame, remote Chaldean 

Seers of name effaced, Sabean 

Shepherds in the elder ages, 

Persian bards in mystic pages, 

Thee adored, for so divinely 
Streamed thy light, 

Half we follow, and enshrine thee 
Spirit bright. 

Dear the friends each heart remembers 

As in cheer we stir the embers, 

Bid the ash renew its beauty, 

Sparkle, flash, and glow till duty, 

Through the comfort of the hour, 
Woes our soul, 

And we deem its sterner dower 
Life's best goal. 

So we dream not visionary, 

When we deem the missionary 

Household fire once more relighted, 

Blazing higher, the whole united, 

Round the hearth of home we gather, 
You remember, 

In the bleak and windy weather 
Of December! 

„„ 


Red Cross Tommies. 


THE Red Cross Tommies get but little praise, though 
they do their duty well. 

8 himself (fighting Tommy) is an awful banterer 
of the Sick Ward Lancer,” but the latter gives Tommy 
the return compliment when in hospital; fun does more 
good often than does physic. 

Nothing is more striking at embarkation of trcops 
than hearing the chaff given by Tommies generally to 
the “Sick Ward Lanceis,” as they humourously term 
the Red Cross leroes, who in a few weeks are only too 
likely to have many of the merry-hearted fellows form- 
ing the fighting line lying helpless amongst the sick and 
wounded. The Hospital Corps men take all the banter 
most gcod-naturedly, knowing that in Tommy's hours 
of convalescence will be the time of reckoning, as a 
typical case may serve to show. ; 

At Fort Pitt, shortly. after a hard campaign, there was 
not « ward but was filled with invalids, and one of the 
Medical Staff Corps orderlies at Chatham's o'd garrison 
hospital was a merry-hearted fellow, who repaid all the 
fun at his expense when the soldiers went off to the war, 
with considerable interest when Tommy came limping 
home again. 

„Who's for black strap? asked the orderly one day, 
on entering the ward with a tumbler nearly full of a 
dark-looking liquid. l 

Dead off,” was the reply of the first patient. 

“ None of your punishnient doses for in e, but if you've 
a pint, or better still a quart, of canteen four-half I’m 
on your track,” declined another. 

nd so Le went, vainly offering the “ black strap” to 
all who would take it. 

“ Well,” he 1:emarked, “someone's to have it,” and 
turning to the Jast man in the ward, a quiet young 
fellow, who had suid nothing: 5 

Here. Jack, it's your two ounces of port wine!” 

„Oh!“ came a general chorus of resentment. 

“The divil,“ shouted an Irish wounded hero. “I'll 
—,” but the merry orderly was gone. He had scored 
another point for the “Sick Ward Lancers.” 


THIS WEEK, and Every Week in Future, 
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Statioxens’ Hau, 


“ But the law can never make a man honest.” 
“No; but it can make him awfully uncomfortable 
when he is dishonest.” 
— 


“THEY say the Boers are wonderful marksmen.” 

They didn't prove it at Glencoe.” 

Well! the best marksmen in the world would he a 
little bit off if the targets were chasing them.” 


— — 

“Wuar a lot of things they're inventing now; chain - 
less bicycles and horseless carriages, and all those 
things.“ 

„ wish some one would invent endless holidays.” 


— § — 


“My pra,“ said Mrs. Handy, as she poured the 
coffee at breakfast the other morning, “do you believe 
in the eternal fitness of things?” 

“I used to,” replied Handy, “but that was before 
you began to make my shirts.” 


— § — 


SINGLETON: Do you agree with the doctors who 
consider kissing dangerous? 

Benedict: Oh, yes.” 

Singleton: What dread effect do you think is likely 
to arise from it? 

Benedict: “Marriage.” 


— 8a 
Sorry She Spoke. 


Mrs. Coprer.ip put her head over the garden wall 
and thus addressed her neighbour, who was hanging 
out her week's washing : 

“A family has moved in the empty house over the 
way. Mrs. Clothesline.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

Did you notice their furniture?“ 

„Not particularly.” 

“Two van-loads; and I wouldn't give a couple of 
pounds for the lot. Carpets! I wouldn't put them 
down in my kitchen. And the children! I won't allow 
mine to associate with them. And the mother! She 
looks as if she had never known a day's happiness. 
The father drinks, I expect. Too bad that such people 
should come into this neighbourhood. I wonder who 
they are.” 

„know them.” 

“Do you? Well, I declare. Who are they? 

“The mother is my sister!” 

A painful pause ensues. 


— — § — 


Affected His Pride. 


THERE were hulf a dozen idlers at the foot of a certain 
street who were looking very despondent, and two of 
them had just assured a pedestrian that they must have 
work at some price or starve. A gentleman suddenly 
stepped out of an office and approached ore of these 
men and suid: 

Lou look like an honest man.” 

“Yes, sir, I do.“ 

“ And you are a hard worker?” 

“Tam that.” 

“I presume you could be trusted in any capacity ?” 

“Oh, I know I could.” 

„Well I have a job for you. Our porter has left us 
and we must fill his place. The only thing—that is 
you see——” 

Do you want a recommendation? asked the man, 
as the other hesitated. 

“Oh, no, no, no. You see, we have becn pa. ing the 
other man £2 a week. and and“ 

„And what, sir?“ 

“ Well, the board has decided to cut it down to 35s. 
for the future.” 

“Then don't you take it,” said the man’s pal. 

“No, I won't! If I ain't worth as much as the other 
man was, the board can do its own sweeping!” 

The gentleman walked back into the office, the winner 
of a box of cigars. He had wagered that he would offer 
the man a place at 35s. per week, and that it would be 
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Naval Narratives. 


By Water E. Grocan. 


IY.—A MATTER OF PAINT. 


“ THERE are many things in the Navy which are headachy, 
and there are some which make a man wish he were never 
born, or that Providence had been moro lenient at the 
Admiralty; but the greatest trouble a service man has 
to hug when he lies in his bunk is the question of paint. A 
man, when he is first lieutenant, has to lie like a police 
court witness to get paint at a dockyard, or to steal when 
the affair becomes pressing, and the skipper soothes his own 
conscience by winking at the stars. There is no good 
in naval work like the good of a smart ship. lacquered up 
with paint from stem to stern and from fighting top to keel; 
bat the Admiralty sits tight on the paint, and to get it from 
the dockyard is a matter of diplomacy, beside which getting 
the better of a Russian statesman is mere child’s play. 

“Yet a tmart ship is patted on its fighting top by 
the authorities, and it counts more for a boat's salvation 
that it is pretty and clean than that the meagre allowance 
of practice ammunition has been loosed worthily. But 
there are other usages for a drum of paint which are 
not put in the papers by smart landsmen who ‘do’ the 
naval reviews for the daily papers. I remember one, 
Beverley, which came my way, and I will tell you of it. 

“A little while after that affair at Zargar, about which I 
told you the other day, I was on the police patrol up 
the Arabian Gulf. It is not interesting, it is not healthy, 
but it has to be done, and we do it for the good of our souls 
and the marvelling of nations. We paint the horizon with 
our smoke streaks, we nose our way through the waters, 
we fuss into many harbourr, and the world is cleaner 
for our work. Up and down the coast we go on lone tracks, 
and the Arab slaver knows us, and the human lumber ’tween 
decks loves us, and there may be a pretty big cargo of 
mieery on the high seas, but we dump some of it overboard 
and clean the papers of the world’s ship. 

“T had worked the Salamander against wind and wave a 
hig track, and lay in a harbour some hundred miles from 
Zargar, for Cranks spoke learnedly concerning his mills, 
and required time for the patching up of the vitals. 

“*There’s nn unboly strain of one of the piston rods and 
the bearings were a3 hot as blazes through that last snorter 


when your speaking tube filled the engine room with abuse, 


and I daron't risk going on until I have straightened up 
the mess somel:ow, Cianks said, so we sat in the harbour of 
Acrazos. 

“It is not a particularly nice place. The natives are a 
little more uncivil than native? usnally are, and the only 
man whoze roul was glad was Cranks. All day he sat in 
the engine room and played tunes with hammers and 
spanners an. j other ungodly instruments, and mixed greaso 
and sweat and dirt into an unholy whole. The artificers 
were savage, but Cranks handled them as a ’bus driver 
handles his team, and gave them cool advice in a flowery 
way, so that they worked like heroes, and grumbled like 
Englishmen. 

The fret evening I went ashore in mufti for an informal 
visit to the Consul. Ihe nights were a trifle warm and tho 
service 11g is net altogether the coolest attire you could 
chco-e, ‘the Consul, a Mr. Becchwood, was a man I had 
mot before cn my patrol work, and I liked him. He knew 
many things not taught in the echools, and his knowledge 
lay not only in the mere dusty routine of his work. Tho 
charm of n man often lies outside his work as formulated 
by the suthoritics. Beechwocd spoke eloquently on the 
subject and his words were wise. 

„I hold, Anstruther,’ said he, ‘that the cut and dried 
routine of my werk here, ns laid down by international liw 
established, is the veriest husk. You have to live ina place, 
you have to sniff nt it and understand it as a crofter knows 

is farm, and then you are somewhere near where you 
should be. But there is no man who can thoroughly know 
his work, no man who can afford to tilt his office chair back, 
spread his legs on his desk, fold his arms and say, ‘I know 
all there is to know, I have got at the vitals of it and scen 
its inner eoul, and now I can emile at the world and let it 
grcan on, for there is nothing unknown to me that can 
come into my daily work.’ 

“And I answered, ‘As it is with you, Beechwood, so it is 
with us. We slip out of the Britannia with a very hig 
faith in ourselves, and wo begin to learn what there is in 
ruling the scas. Wo have to got a bowing acquaintance 
with engincering, we have to know something more than 
the rudiments of diplomacy, wo have to be quick to speak 
when a bow chaser should speak, and with all there's enou h 
in handling a ship for a man to learn all his days and be 
squcezed in a corner at the last for the want of an intimate 
knowledge.” 

“ Becchwood took me for a stroll later in the evening. 
The night was warm and the stars showed, but there was a 
breeze coming in from the harbour. Outside, ulling at 
her anchors, was the Salamander. Sho loomed ig in the 
twilight, and I was more than a little proud of her. When 
I thought of Cranks, in a vest and a pair of ancient and 
decorative ducks, playing hideously noisy games with his 
hammers, and the engine- room staff sweating under his 
orders, I smiled. ‘There is nothing that enhances the 
beauty of a quiet walk and an excellent Havana, like the 
knowledge of the toil of somebody else. 

“When, the night was a skate darker, Beechwood 
entered a drinking-shop that shivered out of the way in a 
network of byeways that would give any man a headache 
to remember. The door opened noiselessly, like the winking 
of an eye. It gave into a long passage that was as dark as 
a West African nigger. I was not fascinated with the 

prospect. I pulled Beechwood’s sleeve. 

“*My dear Beoch wood, I said, I am full grown. Iam 
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not at all anxious to seegthis phase of life. It palls on the 
palate after one is over the thirties.’ 

“Beechwood answered me softly. He came up to me 
and stood very close. Although his accents were soft, hia 
language was not. ae 

This is the nethermost pit of iniquity in all 
Acragos. What crimes are unknown here are really 
not worth knowing. The proprietor is a friend of mine. 
He is probably the biggest rascal you will find in a 
day’s steaming—but he is my friend as far as he can be the 
friend of anybody. In a pigeon-hole in my desk at ny 
office, I have some papers carefully tied up and neatly 
endorsed. They are proofs of an irregularity of my friend’s. 
He knows I have the proofs, and ke knows that they may 
be used with considerable and embarrassing effect. Hence 
he is devoted to mo. I find him useful. 

„„My dear Beoch wood, I guess in what direction you are 
tacking, but surely all these 4 must know you ? They 
know your rig—you can’t possibly sail under false colours. 

“Beechwood mado no auswer but opened another door. 
We were in a small room about as spacious and lofty as a 
cook’s galley on a tramp steamer. He motioned mo to be 
silent, and walked softly to the opposite side. ‘Ihe room 
was very dimly lighted. In the woodwork of the wall were 
bored holes, admitting a supervision of all that transpired 
in tho kaloon beyond. There was a noise like the buzz of an 
angry hive drifting through the bored holes. It was great 
enough to screen our movements, and even to admit of 
whispered conversation. Beochwcod beckoned me up to 
the wall. Through the hole I caw four men—three 
Europeans and an Arab. They were drinking at a small 
table, and talking earnestly. Sometimes they grew excited, 
and then their voices rose and we could pa 
sentences, 

“Beechwood whispered, ‘Slavers!’ and I grew keen. 
Two of the Europeans were Portuguese, the third was Greek, 
but they all spoke English, probably for the convenience of 
the Arab. We knew in the service that cargces of niggers 
had been run in lately under the very noges of our patrol, 
and the knowledge was prickly to our pride. I sat with my 
eycs and ears glued to the augur holes, in the hope of hearing 
something that might lead to the capture ofaslaver. Beech- 
wood whispered me that he had _ suspicions some 
time, and that these men were gencrally known to be 
connected with the trade. 

“From time to time I caught the name of my boat. The 
Arab was visibly upset. He epluttered into lamentations. 
He grew loud and spoke freely, to the discomfort of the 
others. pa! wero rough with him, and enjoined 
quietness with some force. But from the Arab’s fear 
and his loudly-expressed despair I gathered that a slaver was 
somewhere off the coast ready to run her cargo, and that the 
favourite spot was a small cove ten miles to tho south- 
ward. This place seemed to be too ncar to Acragos, now 
that the Salamander swung to the tides, for the watch of a 
British gun-bont is known and feared. It was apparent, 
however, that some system of signalling had been estab- 
lished, and that the slaver would be warned to keep off the 
coast until I went on my Icne trail again. The whole of this 
was not understandable at first, but I made much out of the 
driftwood of echvercation. Then I took Beechwood by the 
arm, and we went ont. 1 f : 

On the quay we emoked two other cigars, openly pacin 
up and dawn in rare gocd humour, ide the wail = 
galley climbcd and fell on the ewell of tho tide, wit 
two men at tow and stein resiguedly keeping her off 
the masonry with boat-hooks. 

“Beechwood had an inquiring mind, and had fretted 
into 117 his nose into all the concerns which encircled 
round him. The knowledge thus acquire lay in the lnmber- 
room of his brain, and, on occasicn, was rooted out and stuck 
in the light, where it was sometimes useful. This had given 
him a full men:ery of the four in the slaving deal. Some 
points in their history, picked up by Becchwocd in the back- 
waters of an Eastern township, had spurred his curiosity. 
When the Arab and the Greek stood gravely together in the 
shadow of a broken. down store Beechwood knew. Prezently 
we strolled quite near the black stain. 

“You will get up steam as roon as may be, captain,’ 
Beechwood said, and his voice was as assertive as the voice 
of asyren. 

“* There is no doubt that tho beat I want is to the 
north’ard. I shall do my bit on a long stret:h. It's quiet 
enough here.’ 

“ After that I clipped down tho ladder and dropped into 
the stern of the galley. Ten minutes afterwards my en- 
thusiasm was dashed. I had been so eure of getting the 

slaver by a ruse, that I felt like a middy who dreams of 
Paradise, and wakes with a dash of ‘cold pig’ freezing his 
marrow. Disappointment comes by two ways in the Navy 
through the wrath of a! euperior or the stonincss of an 
engineer. 

“Cranks was perfectly immovable. 

“*T suppose it’s a disappointment,’ he enid, waving a 
spanner with claborato slowness. ‘I allow it’s a bit un- 
pleasant, but a piston rod is a piston rod, and the whole 
Admiralty H. can't do impossibilities, let alone a man 
who has merely slaved through Keyham.’ 

„Is there no way out?’ I asked, desperately, 

ee Ay, there's a way, but don't jump at me, Captain, for 
I've worked like a whipped coolie this vera day, and I’m 
over-tired I'm thinking. Our mills are triple-expansiun as 
ye may know or may not. Weel, I could disconnect and 


run them as compound, but she'll lame. It cli 
rate down to near a half.’ ” oe 
“* Cranks,’ I eried, 1 have it! Disconnect, by all that’s 


' 9 4 
e 
Admiral to bless us!’ 
ee E 5 of us. She's Clyde built, 

“ W Captain: She'll be the ship 
that was coaling here when we were in last. There was an 


together the 
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old rascal from Glasgie who drove the mills, 
them. And I remember now that the owners were on 
board, and two were P. 
other an outrageous Arab. ‘Twill be the same 

“That makes no difference, for my way is the way of ti 
fowler who snares. man, for the glory of tlie 
Salamander, and her out.’ 

“Cranks grumbled as an engineer grumbles, and syur. it 
was worse than being a galley slave, but went below and 
worked like a man, and his language was richer and his 
tongue more finent than I ever remember before. 

And while — laboured, I set tek crew at a 
new exercise, painting canvas, yards and yards cf it, in 
likeness of a smart yacht’s sides with swagger portholes 
and gaudy decoration. In the early morning, wit}, 4). 
fussiness of an Admiral's launch, we got up steam and 
sli; away to the north, playing our searchlight, br.iy.iy 
so that all might know at Acragos that we had gone on cur 
patrol and might be reckoned upon to be seen in tl, 
waters no more for a mattar of months. 

“We made a bold course from Acragos. The town stands 
on the tip of one horn of a big bay which is something like. 
a hundred miles across. At noon the next cay I altermd 
the course, being then out of sight of the town and with no 
sail in sight, and stood in for the la 

“Towards night we Jay in a cove where the land ran un 
into cliffs and shut us in like huge rocky screens. I knew 
the cove, and, moreover, knew that there would be non: t., 
see us; for the land all round was barren, as bare jn] 
brown as the back of a Kaffr. Then we loaded the him «tf 
tho canvas and screened our sides, so that we looked for all 
the world like a dapper yacht run by a gaudy millionaire. 
And we daubed our funnels in a flowery way, and jut 
striped awnings for’ard and aft. Underneath the fer'srd 
awning eat two Hotchkiss guns—three pounders, grinning 
devilishly behind their curtains, and the gunner petted and 
patted 3 and juggled with their interior, oiling and 
cleaning them until they shone like mirrors under the lamp 
light. And we masked our other guns; there were four. 
inch quick-fire wire guns, two thiraty-looking demons in th» 
waist, and Maxims and other Hotchkiss guns lumped ab. ut 
our decks, aud the striped curtains laughed in little thrills 
of laughter when the breeze tried to lift their tails and peep. 

“Before daylight we began ourcrawl back. We hadcomw 
out a gunboat for all the world to see, and we danced back 
a dapper steam yacht, gaudy of paint, lounging our way in 
anonchalant manrer. But Cranks sat and coaxed his mills 
and kept his eyes on the stokers and petted the furnaces 
until we streaked the water bebind us in a creamy furrow, 
and though we were crippled we limped back a good knot 
and a-half faster than we had come. That evening, two 
hours after sundown, we passed Acragos, and when the sun 
was up next morning we were off the coast where the slaver 
was to run her cargo, having passed the night on a patrol vf 
five miles up and down. 

At the first glimmer we mustered all the glasses in tho 
ship. I was a little un lest they had managed to 
do their business, but this I knew was mere nervousne::, 
common-sense, and the words I had heard in the drinking- 
shop, telling me that they would let two or three days c!apse 
lest I happened to return. Ten minutes of close scrutiny, 
and then we made out a steamer running towards shore 
under a fall head of steam. Ashore we could ngke out 
several Arabs moving about. 

The incoming steamer, Clyde built, was about 1,500 tons, 
and a clean-buil t. When she saw us she eased off lier 
ong nes and altered her course, keeping more to sea anil 
heading south. I shifted our course so as to near her, 
I krew for a certainty that she would not attempt to run in 
until there was no chance of her operations being over · on. 
but I guessed that she would make no effort to avoid 
us, taking us for an ordinary pone yacht. As we nearel 
her she showed Portuguese colours, and I ordered the stars 
and 1 to be run up. This visibly eased her mini, and 
she put her course a point or so west, bringing her nvarer 
and more iu- shore. 

In a quarter of an hour she was within easy gun. lt. 
and the gunner commenced training the Hotchki:s n 
her beneath the awning. Under strict orders none of 
my crew showed themselves, although most of the hi: er 


yachts rather affect the service rig for their men. I wi un 
the bridge with Burbs, but we had left our swords belli 
and wore ordinary yachting 


caps. 

“In ten minutes more we hail he safe, but wo kept on our 
course, nearing the slaver every minute. Presently tiey 
evidently grew suspicious, and cased off several po int. 
swinging her nose round. We could catch the throb of ler 
engines over the water. 

As she swung I gave the orders to strip. Tie awn ines 
furled up, showing our teeth, and we hauled down the 
American flag, running up instead the Union Jack. A tie 
same time we signalled her to heave-to. This order was 
disregarded, and she went on running before us. Sl l 
£0 clearly the heels of us that I waited no longer. but 8... 
tothe gunner. The Hotchkissspurted. Wetr.cd blank ti" 
first time, Lut it had no effect. Then the Hotchki-< 
screamed again, and a shot flew over the slaver, droppin. 
splashily right ahead. They saw we had her at dr 
mercy, and her engines slowed down. In ten minute: 
we were lying alongside. 

»I never saw anyone so dumfounded as the captain when 

T went aboard. Ho was a Greek, and his officers am 
crew were a mixture of nationalities, but the only Briti-li r 
aboard was the old rascal of a Glasgow engineer. ‘Tv hii: 
credit, however, we found that he fad shipped with u. 
knowledge of the true nature of the boat, and that afte: 
wards he had been terrorised by the captain and crew int 
obedience. 

They spluttered and stormed at first, and talked with biz 
words about the outrage of being stopped on the high sea. 
but their hearts were not in it; and when we opened 
the hatches and found tha hold full of niggers they wero 
more like whipped curs. 

“You see, Beverley, there aro many uses for paint in the 
British Navy.” 
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vast amount about the secrets of this mysterious fluid in an article on the subject. 
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SonE BIG THINGS WHICH HAVE BEEN DoNE BY 
; MountTEep Troops. 


MIIITART experts, on whose judgment, formed as it 

is upon hearsay evidence, and without a knowledge of 
tho peculiar circumstances of the moment, it is . 
unwise to place too much reliance, tell us that Sir 
(larze White lost bis two battalions at Nicholson's 
Nek because he failed to make a proper use of his 
cavalry, which as these quidnunes put it, should be the 
ves and ears of an army. . 
“Without joining in this free and easy criticism of 
the British commandant at Ladysmith, it may be 
pointed ont that while Colonel Carleton’s column 
sus left completely isolated, Sir George White was 
well provided with cavalry, which could and would have 
kept his centre in communication with his right wing, 
heit which was employed doing the work of infantry, 
lwlping to storm a position which was found to have 
lwen abandoned. They were dismounted, doing work 
for which their arms and accoutrements rendered them 
vnfit. when they ought to have been on horseback, ready 
tu cover the attack or the retreat of the infantry from the 
centre or either of the wings. 

Modern generals have most of them a prejudice 
ayainst the emp!oyment of cavalry which seems strange 
when taken into account with the amount of reliance 
placed upon this arm of tha service by the commanders 
of fitty years ago. In an age of quick-firing machine 
zuns and rapidly-served artillery, throwing highly 
explosive shells, cavalry cannot perhaps take the place 
in pitched battle it once had, but its advance against 
columns of infantry upon en A open ground is 
still not only possible, hut can accomplished with 
wveater rapidity, and hence with smaller loss, than an 
infuntry attack, and, once a cavalry charge is delivered, 
its effects are far more terrible than 


THE FIERCEST OF BAYONET CHARGES. 


History speaks highly of the usefulness of cavalry. 
Hannibal's successes against the Romans were largely 
due to the superiority of his horse. At Cannal his 
mounted troops won him the battle, while at Zama he 
owed his defeat to the fact that for once Scipio had the 
finer cavalry. Frederick the Great swore by his 
cavalry, which ined him battle after battle. On the 
victorious field of Zorndorf, August 25th, 1758, for 
example, his mounted troops were his salvation. The 
Russians were sweeping Frederick’s infantry before 
them when the cavalry, led by Seidlitz, furiously assailed 
the apparent conquerors, broke them, routed them, and 
xibved thousands of them. 

Napoleon was an artillery officer, and believed that 
bitties were won by the general who had the best 
zuuners and most guns. Yet he owed the fact that he 
berume Napoleon the Great to the arm of the service 
wuich like some modern generals he affected to despise. 
It was at Marengo that what must stand as the most 
decisive cavalry charge on record saved the buttle, und 
incidentally Napoleon. 

When Melas, the Austrian general, forced 2 battle 
upon Napoleon at Marengo on June 14th, 1800, the 
future Emperor was totally unprepared for him. His 
various divisions lay far apart, and Desnix with the 
reserve division was miles to the rear. The right and 
l-ft of the Austrians had scarcely an enemy to contend 
with, and sweeping towards Napoleon's centre at 
Marengo drove the French from the village. By mid - 


day 
THE FRENCH WERE IN RETREAT 

neross the Plain of Marengo, and their ranks were 
lecoming confused. Melas already thought he had won 
te day, and retired to write his dispatches, leaving 
Zach in command, who came on to complete the 
unnihilation of Napoleon, who, now joined by Desaix, 
was preparing to make a stand at San Giuliano. 

Kellerman commanded Napoleon's cavalry, and was 
watching for an opportunity. It soon came. The 
Austrians pressed forward too ra idly, and a breach 
showed itself between two of their divisions. Riding at 
the head of his men, Kellerman hurled his cavalry on 
the left of the Austrian line, Chasseurs, Dragcons, aud 
Cuirassiera, striking with the shock of a thunderbolt. 
In a moment the aspect of the battle was changed. The 
“olumn of the enemy was cat through, then recharged 
uud traversed again and again. The head of thecolumn 
wus surrounded, and, with Zach himself, laid down its 
rms. while the remainder of the Imperialist army broke 
15 fed, carrying in its panic the reserve supports in 

n rear. 

Even then Napoleon could not ungrudgingly give the 
cavalry the credit | for his victory. After the battle he 
o'served to Kellerman: That charge of yours was 
opportune,” in a tone. of lukewarm praise. “ Opportune, 
indee !!“ replied Kellerman, “it has put a crown on 
your head.“ When Na returned to Paris it was 
‘» receive the acclamations of a populace mad with 
lclight, and Marengo was the step which led him to the 
throne of Franee. 
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Wellington, Napoleon’s great conqueror, not onl 
knew the value of cavalry, but used Te as to get the 
full value out of it. At Waterloo the Life Guards, and 
later, the Scots Greys, struck terror to the enemy by 
their charges, while with his lighter cavalry he re- 
peatedly harried the French infantry brigades. Once, 
at least, in modern times the British cavalry have 
turned the tide of battle, for Ulundi was won by the 
charge of the 17th Lancers, and the 21st Lancers had a 
big share in the great victory of Omdurman. 

ut even where the circumstances do not permit the 
cavalry to get in with the lance or the sabre, as in 
South Africa, where the enemy fight from a_hill- 
top, the horseman is more useful mounted and ready 
for emergencies than he is crawling on his stomach 
between boulders and playing at sharp-shooting. a game 
for which, in the first place, he is not trained. 

From the rapidity with which cavalry can be moved, 
they can be put to a dozen uses. When an infantry 
division is retiring, perhaps under compulsion, a general 
can throw out bis cavalry and often turn a retreat into 
a pursuit. When an infantry division moves out to 
attack an enemy in position, the cavalry, skilfully 
handled, can be thrown round to the enemy’s rear and 
convert an orderly retreat into a panic-stricken rout. 
But better still in warfare, such as that in South Africa, 
a strong and well-led force of civalry can draw the 
enemy out of the best position by » manceeuvre as simple 
as that the 18th Hussars accomplishe.l at Talyuna Hill. 

The Boer and his pony are one. for he does not take 
the field without something to ride. But because he 
loves to fire at an enemy from hehind cover, ke must of 
necessity leave his horse tethered somewhere when he 
unel ings his rifle and goes to the tup of a hill to pot the 
rooineks, And here is tl:e cavalry's chance. If, as at 
Talyuna Hill, they 


WORK ROUND TO TRE REAR. 


and get among the Boers’ cattle, the Boers at once get 
tired of shooting and make tracks for their cattle. 
exposing themselves to a cavalry charge, and leaving 
their position to be taken by the attacking infantry. 

The writer happens to know Sir Redvers Buller's 
opinion of the use of cavalry against the Boers, and it 
is that to employ them dismounted or as mounted 
infantry is the worst of folly—the gallant general called 
it something more forcible. ‘“ Keep your cavalry 
mounted,” he said, “and when you have the enemy 
engaged with your attack, let your cavalry go for their 
horses, or their encampment, or anything else which is 
visible. and which they can't afford to lose. You always 
have them ready to cut in with the sword, if you want. 
them for it, and. as you can move them as rapidly as 
the best mounted Boers can move. you can protect your 
infantry brigades from any move intended to cut them 
off. Keep your cavalry on horseback; his horse was 
given him to ride.” aie 

Depend upon it, Sir Redvers Buller is right, and 
that, when he engages the enemy, his squadrons will 
not be employed crawl'ng about, seeking cover and try- 
ing to pot the Boers’ with the carbine. They will 
mounted, and ont of range until the time comes for 
them to swoop. either to prevent an outflunking move- 
ment, like that which cut off Nicholscn’s Nek, to hurl 
themselves among n flying eremy, to send them 
bewildered and mad with terror to the four cornera 
of the field, or, taking advantage of the fact that the 
enemy is busily engaged, to sweep round his flank, and 
drop in uninvited among the non-combatants who ure 
taking charge of his horses and encampment. 


— 
“ Bossy, yon must go to bed now.“ 


„But. ma, it isn't time!” 
“Yes, it is; 15 Uncle Robert and your father are 


going to tell what bad boys they used to be at school.” 
—+. § — 
Jupae: “Accused. you want tke trial delayed 
because your lawyer is ill, but you have confessed to a 


fresh crime. What can your lawyer say for you?” 
Defendant: That's what I am curious to know, my 


lord 


him.” 


— —ͤ——ů 


“WHEN you get your grocerics to-day,” said the 
butcher to his wife, don't go to that little grocer next 
to my shop.” 

5 Why — P“ she demunded. 

“ Because he sent in yesterday and borrowed an old 


pair of my scales.” 5 


A FARMER had a very sagacious dog which he had 
trained to count his sheep as they passed through a 
particular o gate, against which a pile of stones 
were placed for the dog’s vse. As each 2 passed 
through, the dog p. one of the stones aside. One 
day, much to the farmer's surprise, he found the dog 
trying to break a stone in half, and on himself counting 
the flock, he found there had been an addition in the 
night of a lamb. 
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THE KAISER’S FIGHTING YACHT. 


THE Most Luxurious Ix PEacg, n 
AND THE Most DEADLY IN TIME OF WAR, 


“ ENGLAND expects that every man will do his duty.” 
This is Neleon’s immortal signal, recorded in brass on 
the frame of a large oil-painting occupying the place of 
honour in the State apartments of the Imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern. 

“ Everything is ready, but might a ſillip be given to 
the fleet, the flag-lientenant ventured to suzzest on 
the Victory’s deck, and then immediately he received 
the order which inspired the heroes of Trafalzur Buy. 
as it has impelled brave Britons ever since: and that the 
German Emperor has the incident and the motto set 
forth in detail on his beautiful ship may be taken 
us an indication that it should he looked upon hy 
those serving and living under his sway as an incentive 
2 ibe and, if needs be, fight for King and Father- 

and. 

Although not quite so large as the Tsar's yacht 
Stmdardt, yet the Hohenzollern has a more formidable 
appearance, and is the only pleasure craft with a“ ram” 
bow. In the event of Germany being at war, the 
Kaiser's fine vessel would, undoubtedly, prove of con- 
siderable service as a fast cruiser. 

The Hohenzollern is of between three and ſcur 
thousand tons, and was completed five years ago. taking 
the place as imperial yacht under the black eagle of the 
Kaiseradler, an iron paddle schooner of nearly 1,500 
tons, and built at Kiel a quarter of a century ago. 

Although appearing very high above the water, the 
Hohenzcllern would, when cleared for action, be relieved 
of her top hampering, her bulwarks let down, and a 
comparatively low freebonrd would be shown. Witha 
complete armament of guns, particularly quick-firers, 
the Kaiser's fast-steaming warship yacht would be 
likely to show how effectively the aits of pleasure can 
be applied to war. 

Whilst hardly so sumptuously furnished as some of 
the largest English yachts, yet the Hohenzollern's state 
apartments have a very handsome appearance, the Blue 
Saloon. in which guests on board are received, being 
pleasingly striking from its wall decorations and 
upholstery being of a blue cornflower, the carpet, how- 
ever, as in the other principal rooms, being of a dark 
red, with a black speckle. 

At dinner the Kaiser's guests are accommodated at 
ten tables, each of the latter sitting” eight, and the 
large ayartment, with its many clusters of coloured 
electric lights gemming the richly-carved ceiling, has a 
most brilliant effect, particulariy from the fact that 
many of those present by gracious invite are wearers of 
brilliant uniforms and decorations. As a host the 
Emperor exhibits the pleasantry and affability of un 
English gentleman. 

The Kaiser's sleeping hours are spent in a large but 
not very elegantly furnished room, except for the 
massive aluminium bedstead, with dove-coloured silk 
hangings, though, as in the other state cabins, the birds- 
eye maple gute is exceedingly handsome in grain. 

Although but few illustrations of German subjects 
may Le noticed on board, yet ut least fifty photographs 
of British war vessels are displayed in the passages, 
comprising almost every type of battleship in the navy 
of which the Emperor holds the rank of honorary 
admiral, tke fleet flying its pennants supreme upon 
every sea. 

The Hoheuzollern’s officers are specially selected. 
several being members of the Naval Cabinet while the 
nearly 400 tall, broad-shouldered, flaxen-haired Teutons 
forming the crew are 2s fine and smart-looking u com- 

plement of hands as a captain could wish to command. 

heir uniform is dark blue, the short jacket, with bright 
buttons, well setting off the figure. The men, who are 
well educated, can s} eak Enylish with some fluency. 

The Hohenzolleru's visit to British waters, though 
brief. will doubtless Le repeated next yachting season, 
and the popular feature be again seen at Cowes of the 
Kaiser's state ship’s white hull appearing high above 
the vessels forming the pleasure craft armada. 

Tho German Emperor has long been a most generous 
supporter of British yachting, and on his race: Meteor, 
the Kaiserin’s schooner Iduna, and Prince Henry of 
Prussia’s cutter L’ Esperance every hand carried, from 
skipper to deck boy, is British, except for the couple of 
Germans on each bont, which have to be on vessels flying 
the red, white, and black pennant, according to the 
nation’s navigation laws. 

Had it not been for the Kaiser supporting the Prince 
of Wales's successful efforts to maintain big class 
racing at our regattas, there can hardly be a doubt but 
that contests for large yachts would, for some time at 
least, have been events of the past. 

Whatever differences might arise in matters of 
diplomacy between nations, the true British sportsman 
claims a kinship with every lover of recreation in the 
realm of pastimes; and as the German Emperor is an 
Admirable Crichton, as he is a Kaiser and King, while 
the Empress as a yachtswoman, in her cruiser I/. at 
Kiel, gave some of our crack craft a beating, so is the 
wish general that the Hohenzollern may often steam to 
our shores, and with her a convoy of the battleships of 
the great empire of confederated kingdoms, typical as 
they and the Kaiser's state craft will be of our powerful 
ally’s marine vessels of peace and war. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a- crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


1813. In which Town in the United Kingdom are the 
Most Critical Theatrical Audiences Formed ? 


In Edinburgh, where the theatre is filled for the most 
part by residents of the cultured class, who disregard 
mere emotion, and are vell qualified to appreciate real 
merit. or to detect whatever has not the true ring of 
painstaking talent. Such uncalled-for clapping as is 
commen elsewhere is unknown here. An act or more 
will generally pass before any sigus are given of 
approval or dislike; ample time is allowed for 
shaking off nervousness, and for the development and 
concentration of the plot; but presently good work is 
sure to win unstinted applause, while for obvious failure 
there is no unfriendly hissing ; it is condemnation 
enough that the disappointed audience remains unmoved 
and “dcur.” Here, too, no paid “claque” is known, 
but the verdict of those present is co absolutely genuine 
that newspaper critics actually take their cue from it, 
instead of attempting to lead public cpinion—a strong 
proof. indeed, tnat the Scotch audience does thoroughly 
consider, and well and truly try, the play submitted to 
its judgment. So fully is this understood in the pro- 
fession that uny actor who secures the favour of an 
Edinburgh audience brings south a reputation already 
stamped with the hall-mark of assured success. 

4815. Is there any Country where Smoking was Never 
Known until Introduced by White Men? 

We can only point with certainty to such out-of-the- 
way folk aa the pigmies, the Bushmen of South Africa, 
the Australian aborigines, the Esquimaux, or the South 
Sea Islanders, as those to whom tobacco has been 
introduced, for the first time, 1. white men since they 
acquired the smoking babit. Early traces of smoking, 
which even date back to the days cf prehistoric man, 
are to be found throughout America, and it is thought 
that the Chinese have been smokers from olden time; 
but, after the introduction of the fragrant weed from 
America, its use spread rapidly in Europe and the East. 
Columbus noticed that natives of the West Indies rolled 
their tobacco and wrapped it in maize-leaf, a method of 
smoking that has been perfected in the modern cigar 
and cigarette. 


4821. Are there any Pe rts of the British Islands to which 
a Foreign Power could Lay Claim with £ome Show 
of ity? 

Yes, the Char nel Islands, to which France could lay 
some plausible eluim on the ground of their ition in 
the Bay of St. Malo. The distance from Alderney to 
Cape la Hogue is but eight miles, and from Jersey, the 
main island, to Port Bail, in Normandy, is only two miles 
more. On the other hand, Guernsey, the nearest island 
to the English coast, is seventy-five miles from 
Weymouth, and Jersey is fifteen miles further south. 
The islands are very small, the total area being seventy- 
five square miles, of which Jersey contains forty-five 
and Guernsey twenty-eight. The cthers, Alderney, Sark, 
Herm, Jethou, and Burhou, are much smaller, varying 
in area from two square miles to a few acres, and there 
are numerous groups of rocks round thcm, notably the 
Casquets, the Ecrehcs, the Minquiers, and the Chausseys, 
the lust of which are French. The inhabitants, 
who are mainiy of Norman descent, number about 
92,000. In 933 these islands were ceded by Brittany to 
the Duke of Normandy, and they became subject to the 
British Crown at the Conquest. When in 1203 Nor- 
mandy was taken from John by the French, the Channel 
Islands remained faithful to the English Crown, and in 
return were granted a charter confirming their ancient 
laws and customs, which have varied very little to the 
present day, being even now more French than English 
in character. 


QUESTIONS. 


4851. Has a cation ever Leen ruined by a spider? 

4°52, Is it trae that the descendants of Charles I. and those of Oliver 
Cromwell intermarricd ? 

4853, Has a Duke ever been deprived of his dignity mere‘y because he 
was not wealthy enough to support bis tion? 
. king ever ended his days in a Londcn work · 

ouse 

4455. How is it that leaves of the com lant of prai 
always my north par eee 1 we F me * * 

488. Ia tl eve anyw! n this country a urch P 

4857. Why is a polic2man's ** beat pai ae e 
ere 5 ala docs tle plunting of trees render miasmatic districts 

t. 

25 What is 5 cause of the characterist'c restlessness of the 
Nort mericans 

4800, When did Epg):sh laci-s Lezin to ride side-saddle ? 


CONDITIONS. 
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Some of the leading living writers describe, in 


8817, Which are the Oldest Medical Prescriptions 
Extant? 


An Egyptian manuscript, known as the Papyrus 
Ebers,” written about 1550 B.c., is commonly said to be 
the antag Nee oer of ao prescriptions now 
existing. But there is another fra age’ papyrus, 
discovered in 1889 by Petrie at Kah n, which dates 
from the time of the 12th Dynasty (2466—2233 B. e.), 
and is thus several hundred years older like than the 


such form as this: “Knowledge of a person sufferin 
thus (here follow the symptoms), “say thou with rege 
to it: ‘It is (here follows the name descriptive of the 
disease). “Do thou thus for it: Carob-beans, 1-64th 
of a hekt; shasha-fruit, the game amount; cow's milk, 
one henu. Cook, cool, make it into one mess, drink 
four mornings.” The Papyrus Ebers opens thus: 
Here begins the book of the preparation of drugs for 
all parts of the human body.” Among the prescri tions 
are Medicaments for preventing greyness of the buir, 

and “for forcing the growth of tle hair.” For disorder 
of the bowels, the following is recommended: Carraway 
seed, 1-64th of a dram; goose fat, 1-Sth of a dram; 
milk, one tenat. Boil, stir, cat.” Pills are also 
ordered to be made by mixing powdered drugs with 
honey, and rolling the compound into little balls. 
One of its prescriptions, with a quaint incantation, 
runs as follows: Depart cold, son of a cold, who 
breakest the bones, benumbest the skull, reduces the 
fat, making ill the seven openings of the head! Behold 
I bring a recipe to thee : Human milk, and the savoury 
smelling seeds, Let that drive thes away; let that heal 
thee!” 


4818. Why is the Oxerall Carment Worn at a Masqucrade 
Called a Domino? 


In the middle ages, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, a large black clcak with a hood was worn b 
monks when travelling, and by priests over their 
ecclesiastical dress in cold weather. This cloak was 
called, in low Latin, “domino,” why, it is not quite 
clear. It has been suggested that it was in connection 
with some phrase—such as Benedicamus Domino,“ in 
the liturgy, or merely from Dominus. the Lord, because 
the clonk was worn by priests over their white surplice 
when going through the streets to give Holy Communion 
to the sick at their own homes. However this 
may be, it seems clear that the cloak was often worn by 
travellers who wished to be protected by an ecclesiastic 
guise. It thus came to be used as a disguise under 
other circumstances, and by persons in search of 
adventure at times such as the Carnival. A lighter silk 
cloak was then substituted for the original domino; but 
the nude was still kept. This recular use of the 
domino is said to have criginated in Venice; it afterwards 
spread to France, and became very popular at the masked 
balls which were co common under the Regency. The 
word is sometimes ueed for the mask aleo. 

4826. Has any Bird of Prey the Power of Song? 

Generally speaking birds of prey emit either harsh 
strident notes, or shrill piercing screams, and so betray 
their charactcr by their voiccs. There are, however, 
exceptions to this rule. According to Le Vaillant, the 
chanting goshawk of Africa, allied to our sparrow-hawk, 
has a somewhat singu'ar but melodious little song; 
and the warrior ‘cazle, also a native of Africa, has 
notes that are soft and attractive. The note of 
the chanting gcebawk is described as u mellow piping 
whistle, and the bird is sometimes called the whistling 
hawk, a name more suitable than the other, 
which gives a somewbat exaggerated idea of its true 
vocal powers. This bird sings in the morning and even- 
evening at short intervals for about an hour. At 
ordinary times it is very shy and suspicious, but while 
singing it is so taken up with its taek that it can be 
approached and shot without difficulty. In this country 
the shrike, or butcher bird, is gifted with singular vocal 
powers, and can imitate with müch success—and with 
evil intent to decoy its vietims—the song of such 
small birds as the stonechat, ro that one may hear, not 
in continuous straire, but in short broken cadences, 
song from this bird of prey. 


— —— —— 
EEE 


“ Has the curtain fallen on the first act? 
Better than thut! It has fallen on the head of the 
leading man and knocked him senseless.” 
— — 
A FARMER mixed eawdust with his chicken feed, and 
got his . when his favourite ben aut on eleven 
eggs and hatched out one woodpecker and ten chickens 


with wooden legs. 
— — 

Reapy for all that might befall, the female detecti 
prepared to venture forth on the track of the ie 
criminal. At the thresbold she paused and cast one 
more look back. 

“Is my disguise on straight ?” she asked. 

—— {= 

os : ann yours =) 5 fellow ?” 

: “Gracious, no i 
brates and n 7 e bad nine little 

5 ly. But what difference did that make p 

“What difference? Well, if you had to tribe a 
crowd like that to keep out of the drawing-room 
time you went to see your girl, you'd soon want to cut 
down thé expense.” 


the i 


many others are: Conan Doyle, Ouida, Guy Boothby, Rall Caine, Me BAZIN Geteilte 


WEEE ENDING 
Dec. !, 1st 9. 


Isles? 

Seven; in England, English with its three chief u. 
many subordinate dialects; in Scotland, Gaelic: in 
Ireland, Er:e; in Wales, Welsh; in the Isle (f Ilan 
Manx; in the Channel Islands, a form of old Nori , 
French, and modein French. The Gaelic, Erse, W... 
and Manx do not differ very much in essentials. 1. 
are all forms of one original language, of whieh unten!.“ 


“Papyrus Ebers.” Its prescriptions all run in some | form, the Cornish, was still spoken less than Izu 5e 


ago. The Nore language survived in lat. .; 
the Shetland Isles as late as the end of las 
century, and many words of it are still in 

in that part of the Kingdom. In some baten 
in Wexford a very ancient form of English. dating 
probably from the time of the carliest English set}... 
in Ireland, existed till quite recently. In the North df 
Ireland, Lowland Scotch, more antiquated thin ang 
now spcken in Scotland itself, is still used among tl). 
descendants of the Scotch settlers of the sixtee::t} : n. 
seventeenth centuries. The ordinary b rogre f 
Ireland is in many cases merely the sisteenth century 
English pronunciation. And many Irishism:, commonly 
1 to be mistakes, ere in truth expres- in. 
formeily in every-day use in this country, tut ni: 
obsolete here, though they have survived in Irelan-l in 
the form in which they were originally introduced. 


4821. What was the Origin of the Expression, “ To Curry 
Favour”? 


This expression when first introduced into England 
took the form of “to cury favel.” This was in use in 
the year 1400, und is found in many works of the two 
succeeding centuries. In 1603 we find “cury favel” 
still in use. But long before this, in 1510, the form 
“curry favour ” had come into use, and in 1515 the word 
“acurry favour” (i. e., a person who cb ains favours by 
flat‘ery) appears in one of the State papers. The original 
expression, cury favel, is taken from the old French 
“estriller ſaurel. to curry-comb a chestnut horse. This 
expression, in the form „ fomiels" that is 
a curry favour, is found in a French romance 
of the fourteenth century. The French phrase assumed 
its meaning of cajoling from a confusion, or supposed 
connection, between “fauvel,” a chestnut horse, aud 
“ favel,” an old French word for flattery. When the word 
“favel” fell into disuse in England, the word favour 
was gradually substituted for it, evidently because of 
the meaning, already attached to the phrase, of seeking 
favours by underband means. The explanation thi 
“curry” in this pbrase is a corruption of the French 
“ courir,” to run—as though the English meant to run 
after, or seek for, favour—appears to be quite wrong. 
though it bas the merit of simplicity. 


423. Which of the Failures of Nelson is Now Felt to 
have been the Greatest Misfortune for ovr 
Empire? 

There can be little doubt that Nelson's failure t. 
intercept Napoleon when the latter was on his way tv 
Egypt in 1798 has had further reaching effects upon the 
Empire than any other of the misfortunes which befell 
the great admiral. Buonaparte had embarked upon his 
Egyptian enterprise as a last resort in order to dis. 
tract the attention of the French Republicans from 
their domestic troubles; and to provide funds for 
it he had invented an excuse to sack the pul- 
lic treasury of Berne. In these circumstances, 
it is nit too much to say that, but for the 
fog under which he slipped past, Nelson would have 
captured Napoleon, and probably ended his career. Ax 
it was he reached Egypt, and maintained a fcotlold 
there long enough to establish a French interest in its 
affairs which is felt to this day. His escape from Nelson 
also left him free to continue the career which only 
ended at Waterloo, after untold expenditure of blood. 
and an accumulation of debt upon which this country 
has paid interest ever since. Nelson’s repulse from 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe perhaps lost us possession of 
an islind which is now the most important coaling - 
station on the route to the Cape. 
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WEEE ENDING 
Dic. {, 1899. 


SOME “DON'TS” THAT 
PREVENT COLDS. 


zy FN THis ApvicE You WIII. Prevent 
Nasty CoucHs AND IrriTaTING SNEEZES, 


We are just entering upon the season when the 
chinzeabie weather makes colds especially rife. 

“pil we Lut know just what a cold is it would surely 
jm easier than itis to secure immunity against it. 

According to its natural meaning, it would seem that 
_ cold was an affection produced by exposure to low 
tenperatuves, to cold weather. Nothing could very 
well be further from the truth than this. Colds are not 
nearly so common in very cold countries as in the 
temperate zone. phar ore not nearly so frequent high up 
amid the Alps as in the cities at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Nansen, the arctic explorer, spent over two 
years amid the Arctic snows, with the temperature so 
jouw most of the time that the mercury was frozen in his 
thermometers, yet he and his men never suffered from a 
cold. They had been back in civilisatic n 1 105 
a week lefore some of his compznions were laid up wit 
erippy colds. 

7 Ife look at colds as infectious we are able to frame 
certain rational laws that will help us to escape them. 
They are about as follows : 

Don't live or work in damp, dark places, where the 
sunlight either never succeeds in penetrating, or in such 
small umounts that its beneficent work as Nature's great 
s avenger and germicide cannot be successfully accoin- 
plishe. Above all, don't sleep in a room where the sun- 
lizht and air have not had a chance to do their great work 
cf purification during the eee 

After what I have said of the absence of sunlight as 
encouraging germ multiplication, I think it is not hard 
to understand the importance of this rule. Even in the 
summer-time such places are prone to be breeders of 
disease germs. In the winter, when microbic life is 
more luxuriant, such places fairly swarm with minute 
organisms. Many of these, of course, are not producers 
of disease. but then many are. 

So much for the avoidance of what may be called 
microbe Lreeding ands, but microbes cannot be 
avoided entirely, 3 best means to secure immunity 
from their effects is to avoid as far as possible every- 
thing that would tend to lower the vitality, and so lessen 
the peer of :esistance to them that our tissues possess 
naturally. 

Don't change very light clothing for heavy clothing 
allat once. Don’t, for instance, change summer outer 
und inner garments for winter ones on the same day. 
One of the greatest mechanical feats Nature performs 
is the keeping of the human temperature under the 
most varying conditions of external heat and cold 
exactly at the same figure. A native of the temperate 
zone may go to frozen arctic or torrid equatorial regions, 
but his temperature will not vary one-fifth of a degree 
from what it has always been. The sending of more 
blood than usual to the little vessels in the skin leads 
to its being cooled, and so it returns to cuol the system. 
During the winter so much blood is not sent to the 
surface, und its heat is retained. Sudden changes in 
the condition of the skin must be avoided, or the circu- 
lation is disturbed, and with it the general health and 
the ability to resist disease. 

Don't wear extremely heavy clothing in the winter 
time. Its weight makes it a source of irritation to the 
skin, which is not merely the external covering of the 
hody. It is not the thickness of clothing nor its weight 
that protects from cold, but the amount of air it contains 
in its meshes. Air is a non - conductor of heat, and 
so helps us to retain the heat we . Ik an individual 
1s very sensitive to cold, it would be better to wear a 
couple of suits of lighter, thinner woollen underclothing 
than one ery heavy suit. The layer of air between 
them makes them eminently protective. 

Don’t wear chest-protectors. Their use is founded on 
a uiistaken notion. They disturb the normal regular 
circulation in the ekin, and so invite danger. It is 
probable that their almost poultice effect, kept up 
continuously, really interferes with the normal vitality 
110 lungs, and so leaves them more liable to in- 

sion. 

Don't pass suddenly from a very warm room into the 
d. Our warm rocms in the winter time are apt to 
foster many germs. ra agra do crowded theatres, 
churches, and halls con them in abundance, and, as 
is well known, the from these into the cold air 
is the great source of colds. 

Ae sit for hours breathing in germs at every breath. 
5 suddenly go out into the cold air, however, 
that «uous membranes lose a good deal of blood 
wit was flowing in them just a moment before, for the 
11 10 causes contraction of all exposed blood - vessels. 
ne nusal passages become, because of this, distinctly 
wider, more open and drier, while the breathing becomes 
“reper, because of the cold. 
10 aot these e are just in line to encourage the 
5 ‘asion of the germs that were breathed in while in the 
lefevre kum room, but were caught and imprisoned 
and ascher could do any harm. Nom they are set free, 
10 are carried into the lungs to set up those forms of 
coll we know as bronchitis or pneumonia. 
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THE NOTORIOUS 


The Age of Chivalry. 


In days of old, when knights were bold, 
They didn’t do a thing 

But ride and fight, and then at night 
They'd loaf about and sing. 

They drank good wine, and I opine 
Tkey sometimes drank too deep ; 

And 'neath the board they lay and snored 
When overcome by sleep. 

ard wore tin clo’es when they fought their foes, 
Oh, what a time that was! 

No sword or knife could take their life 
Unless the tin had flaws. 


When these warriors bold had need of gold 
To deck their ladies fair, 

With lance in rest and shield at breast 
They plundered everywhere. 


But if a man should try this plan 
In our degenerate age, 

They'd cut his hair, he'd arrows wear, 
And languish ia a cage. 


— — — ¶ñü.ôͥ 
He Provided the Explanation. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER recently had bis country house 
overhauled. A new skylight was added, and extensive 
alterations were made in the roof. The men engaged 
on the work took their time and did not overwork them- 
selves, which did not prevent the roofer from presenting 
a bill almost us steep us his calling. 

When the owner of the house expostulated, it was 
explained to him that the men had to be paid for their 
time. and they had spent several days on the job. 

No wonder,” said the photographer; and then he 
produced a number of snapshot photographs, repre- 
renting the men on the roof of his house as taken from 
the attic window of an adjoining building. Some weie 
sitting smoking, some were leading newspapers, and 
others were lying on their backs! 

The bill was cut down. 


— i — — 
Her Mistake. 


THE conductor said there was room for a few more 
inside. 

At the Elephant and Castle, when the tram tui nad 
west, the customary contingent of shoppers got in, and 
there was an uncomfortable jam. 

But the little man kept his eyes on his paper. He 
also kept his seat. 

“Pardon me, nadam.“ said a polite man hanging on 
toa strap, toa lady standing beside him with an arm- 
ful of paper parcels, “ you are standing on my foot.” 

“I'm so scrry.” caid she. “I thought it belonged to 
the man sitting down.” 

And then the little man’s eyes were lifted from his 
paper, and she got the seat. 


ee — 


Jack When He Wasn’t Wanted. 


Once every twenty-four hours the year round coast- 

rdsmen complete a circuit of the British coast, and 

deing ever wary and re.dy, the landing of contraband 
is practically impossible. 

n the event of Jack seeing smugglers, he would 
“tap” his bottle of blue lights, and the result of such 
a signal would be the rallying of ull the seamen from 
the coastguard stations for miles. 

One night there appeared on a lone sl oro in Hants 
a bright reflection which in a moment caused the patrol- 
ling bluejackets to spread the signal, and speedily a 
boat filled with armed men was being rowed from cach 
depot, the light which had aroused so sensational an 
interest burning yet brighter and brighter. 

The first detachment to reach the beach immediately 
in front of the still lurid spot made a charge, as other 
landings of little detachments were tuking place, and 
were surprised to find—a young farmer burning out, with 
brimstone, a couple of wasp’s nests! 

True, the jolly tars were, to their amusement, a bit 
sold, but the alacrity they displayed might well have 
amazed even the most desperate smugglers who may 
have been waiting to run an i licit cargo along these 
shores. On coastguard, as in every other sphere of 
duty, Jack is ready. 

— — — 


“ Here's something for the good of the caws,“ re- 
marked the rook as he called his fellows to discuss the 
newly-madc stack. 


“Ou, John, you have been out in the rain and you 
are soakiog ; why didn’t you put your umbrella up? 

“Because, my dear, I put it up last week for three 
shillings.” 
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COLONEL SCHIEL. 


THE Srory or His REMARKABLE CAREER. 


THE redoubtable lieutenant-colonel taken prisoner at 
Eland's Laagte commenced life in the ranks of the 
Austrian army, and for reasons best known to himself 
deserted from his colours. After à varied and chequered 
career, he found his way to South Africa, where he is 
first heard of during the Zulu War. He was reported 
to have joined Cetewayo in fighting against the 
British. Not that this worthy ever got the credit of 
having the pluck to risk his hide in actual active 
operations. He knew a little too much for that, so he 
intrusted himself with aiding and abetting his sable 
majesty, by giving information as to the disposition of 
our troops, and otherwise advising the wily chief. 

When it was known that there was a white man at the 
royal kraal taking part against us, a price was placed on 
his head, but with the same speed and undoubted tact 
which enabled him to leave Austria, he maraged to 
elude capture when the decisive battle of Ulundi was 
fought, by the assistance of a fast horse and a good pair 
of spuis making his exit towards Delugon Bay. 

His movements remained dark till the Boer rebellion 
of 1880 and 1881 broke out, when he is said to have 
brought his military training to the aid of the Boers. 
In what capacity he was employed by them it is hard 
to say, but no doubt, with the assistance of his friend, 
Alfred Alyward. who was hand-and-glove with the 
Boers, he was admitted to their camp. 

Though no one who knows him ever for a moment 
belicved that he was one of the stormers of Majuba 
Mountain, according to his own account, he was, if not 
the leader, the most import int man of that party. 

When the pipers of the 42nd Highlanders were up in 
Pretoria, some few years ago, to attend the Caledonian 
Society's sports, this man Schiel—then self-dubbed a 
captain—Dousted to a gr up of Hollander ladies, to 
whom with the usual fortune of a gentleman adven- 
turer, he had been introduced, of his own exploits 
on that now historical hill. Pointing to the pipers, who 
were, of course, dressed in their kilts, Schiel said: 

These are the brave English soldiers we hunted off 
Majuba, and shot down like rabbits as they bolted, 
leaping like deer down the mountain. Their costume 
aided their clearing, but, sis,” using this Dutch word of 
disdain, “ fighting things like that, in petticoats, is like 
fizhtiny women.” 

This was followed by many more equally mean and 
cowardly remarks, while he forgot not to b!ow his own 
trumpet. Be it said, for the good name and fame of 
the ladies. that they were then in ignorance of the 
antecedents of this man, and that more than one showed 
their disapproval at his untimely remarks. Fortunately 
for Schiel he spoke in Dutch, and his remarks were 
only reported by the two gentlemen who overheard and 
translated them, in similar words to those given above, 
when he had left Pretoria for Zoutpansberg. 

For services rendered to the Government, or some 
other just cuuse, we next find him appointed Native 
Commissioner in Zoutpansberg, where, during some 
years’ misrule, he fleeced and ill-treated the Kaffirs to 
such a terrible extent that, after repeated but unheard 
complaints had been made to the Superintendent of 
Natives and the Government, they rebelled in right gore 
eurnest, so that even a deaf Boer Government was obliged 
to suspend their Commissioner and appoint a Com- 
missioner to inquire into his nefarious actions. 

Of course, as he was not only the oppressor, but the 
sharer of the pilfered spoil, Mr. Schiel was acquitted, but 
it was found advisable to promote or remove him to 
another sphere of usefulness. 

This was done by appointing him as Administrator 
of the Artillery Corps at Pretorinu then commanded 
by Commandant Heinrich Pretorius, since deceased— 
as fine and plucky a specimen of a Dutchman as the 
South African Republic could boast of. As the Com- 
mandant of Elandfontein, some twelve miles West of 
Pretoria, he, after being wounded. fought against the 
Pretoria garrison under Colonel Gildea for three hours, 
till we retired. 

As Inspector of Prisons, Schiel was a decided improve- 
ment on ba predecessor. bringing experience— not infer- 
ring gaol experience discipline, and system to regulate 
and organise a very irregular and shaky establishment. 
Unfortunately, to further some end in his ever-scheming 
mind, he brought a report against the gaoler of Johan- 
nesburg. which caused the latter's :emoval to Barberton 
but not before he had disclosed his knowledge ef some 
shady transactions of Mr. Schiel's, which necessitated 
the Government granting him two years’ leave— 
a peaceful way they bave in--the Transvaal, when 
compelled to notice small or great “errors of judg- 
ment” of servants, who know too much behind the 
scenes to accept quietly their just reward—dismissal. 
As a reward for blandly accepting this leave, the same 
GazETTE appoirted him to the command of the 
Johannesburg Fort and its ison, and promoted 
him to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

He is a man standing over middle height, about 
forty-five years of age, of smart military beur- 
ing, sporting a long well-twisted African looking 
moustache, and possessing the most perfect swagger of 
a fierce swashbuckler ; but agrestis and pleasant in 
manner withal, especially to the fair sex. 


Picci rb oil tings, by the well-known artist, Mr. Alston, R.B.A., are given away with the 
Christmas Neuss of TE MAGAZIN They represent the four seasons, and are alone worth the cost of the whole numb:r. 


vSIEEP 


According to the Rules of War we are Free to 
, Asphyxiate the Enemy. 

Supposina the Boer leaders said to the British 
Government: : ; 

“As you would not allow us to send a representative to 
the Hague we decline to be bound by its pon 
You have agreed not to use balloons for the launchin; 
of projectiles and explosives. We decline to be boun 
by this new law.” 

Could we retaliate p 

Some people will, of course, say no, and morally 

king they would be right. But what about the law 

85 Pp 

We solemnly declared at the Hague Conference that 
we would not use balloons for the purpose of destroying 
our enemies, and the Boers knowing this might send 
airial machines over our camp and drop down dynamite 
and other explosives. 8 5 

Would the law of self- preservation it us to 
annihilate theBoers in the same way ? It is a nice point. 
We have also solemnly declared that we will not use 
against any white troops bullets which expand or flatten 
in the body. 

But, cont to general belief, we have at the last 
moment ual to ourselves the right of using 


asphyxiatin s 

hen the chines dealing with — _— up for dis- 
cussion our representatives agreed ir abolition in 
war, but later on when the various articles came 


up for signature, eS Mahan resenting the 
hited States, and Sir John Fisher, Great Britain, 
re to si 


In face of the uses to which 
CERTAIN DEADLY GASES 


can be put, this decision is, to say the least, curious. A 
chemist, well known to some of the war departments of 
the leading European nations, tells us that the resources 
of 1 chemistry are quite equal to the abolition of 
war r. 

“I could supply,” he says, “a fusee shell made 
of glass, en in oak, sheathed in brittle steel, 
charged with carbonic acid liquefied by seventy atmo- 
spheres of intense pressure. It works as follows: The 
concussion provokes the . of the various cases 
glass, oak, and steel—and the return of the liquid to 
its natural gaseous condition. An enormous volume of 
carbonic gas rushes into the surrounding space. Being 
much heavier than the atmosphere, it displaces and 
drives the air before it in every direction, and a fearful 
cold of hundreds of degrees below zero is produced 
e a radius of forty to sixty yards from the point of 

m ~ 

I the size of the shell be increased this area 
becomes larger. Another feature of this fiendish inven- 
tion is that the carbonic acid gas, by reason of its great 
weight, remains in the one spot for hours; anyone 
attempting to pass through one of these frigid zones 


would not only be killed instantly, but frozen into a 
solid mass. le: It is required to besiege a town, 
say Ladysmith, 2,500 acres in extent. Supposing that 


President Kruger’s threat to stagger humanity had 
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reference to this chemical explosive, instead of engaging 
in a tedious and ineffective bombardment, all that would 
be necessary would be to direct against the doomed city 
100-ton gun batteries of small Tre 

These could be electrically synchronised and fired at 


Breaeely the same moment. In one minute after the | 


ischarge there would not be one living thing, down 
to the tiniest animalcule, living in that city ; and anyone 
entering it fora of twelve hours would be likewise 
instantly killed. This invention has one great recom- 
mendation—no hospitals, no wounded, no pain, no 
surgeons. A shell filled with nitrate of amyl would, 
instead of killing by intense cold at once, suffocate all 
within the area of influence by increasing the beats of 
the heart three and four fold. A man with a sixty pulse 
would have the beats from 180 to 240. As a natural 
ae, every blood vessel in the body would 

reak. 


It being absurd to suppose that the refusal of Great 
Britain to exclude apbyxiating gases had reference to the 
two fiendish inventions we have described, we seareh the 
records of the Conference and find that what Great 
Britain wished to do was to retain a gas which des 
the astounding property of inducing sleep. How this 
ie weapon accomplishes this we, of course, do not 


Ow. 

It is difficult to see how an army could be lulled 
into slumber without the oxygen in the atmosphere 
being destroyed, but the resources of chemistry are 80 
vast that it would be idle to indulge in any guesses on 
the subject. Another thing which appears curious 
is that, us the object of this gas was not to kill, but 
to render unconscious, what possible objection could te 
offered to its use ? 

If its introduction had been generally sanctioned the 
whole art of war would soon be revolutionised. Disputes 
could then be decided by battles in which 


THE LOSS OF LIFE WOULD BE SMALL. 


The implements of war would remain practically the 
same; but the object of either side would he to hurl 
shells which, exploding, would immediately plunge the 
entire army in insensibility. 

If both succeeded, operations would have to be sus- 
pended till the warriors came to, and this might be 
repeated again ond again till one side failed. Which- 
ever army eventually won, the result could be secured 
without loss of life. 

Why twenty-four Powers out of twenty-six should 
have agreed at the Hague not to resort to asphyxiating 
gases, and yet decline to interdict submarine boats, is 
Niere tie ibe sda off aap 

they argued for the exclusion o. iating gas 
on the grounds that its use would N martial 
spirit of an army, something. although not much, might 
be said for such an argument. 

But the members of a Peace Conference could not 
decently say anything in favour of martial spirit, and, 
that being so, it does seem inconsistent that the very 
body who voted against the use of asphixiating gases 
should yet legalise submarine boats, able to sink in an 
instant the strongest ironclad ever made. 


“GEORGE, look at the smooth sea,” said Ida as the 
yacht My drifting. “Does it not look like one vast 
cal 

“It does, indeed, pet,” responded George, as 
whistled for the wind! and I suppose the yachts 
trying to tack down the carpet.” 


WEEE ENDIxG 
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No Sponging Here. 


“ My friend,” said one passenger to another in . . 
way train, excuse. me, but is that liquor 1 


| drinking P 


“It is that.” 
aa how much, may I ask, did you pay ¢... -:.; 
“ Two shillings.” 
“Two shillings? I never spent two shilline. n ,,. 
life for liquor.” 5 5 
Tou ain’t the only one, my friend, that spongs fie 
his drinks, but you ain’t going to get any ci : l.. | I 


tell you!” 
— 
The Queen as Printer and Publisher, 


Cuniovs as it may appear, Her Majesty (ti::oi!; i} 
Government) is a printer, publisher, and IGR. 
The Queen is more than that—she will nct allow spy. 
one else to print and sell certain books. It is not knuwy 
al 5 charts are vee = ublished by 

er Majesty, and a very ing for the mariner, 
for the Queen's appropriation of that respon-iliility 
insures strict accu: . Ordinarily dealt with. nt. 
petition might spell inaccuracy. 

Her Majesty is also printer and publisher f all 
Ordnance m so you may rest quite assur d that 
they are reliable. 

he Queen is the owner (through the Governmnt, 

of the monthly JouRNAL or THE Boarp oF Tuabt, 

and, seeing that it is usually crowded with :dvertiv. 

ments, it ought to be a very profitable sour cf 
bg rea: as errs of fact, a 4 a 

gest o „ perhaps, is the that the Quern. 

er with the Ua of Oxford and Ce 

has the exclusive privilege of printing and publishiny 

the Bible. You may not publish the text of the Bibi: 

as it stands in the original translation, but y u] may 

with notes. 

The Queen's copyrights in the publications named 
are exceedingly valuable, for will never run out. 
Your copyrights protect you and your works for seven 
beng ter death, or forty-two years from the start; 
ut Her Majesty's will last as long as the British Eure. 


RESULT OF SPELL-IT-FOR-ME COMPETITION, NO. 13. 
E1gur competitors sent corroct lists in this comp: iiti-n 


Their names and addresses are : 
M. GROOM, Alsager, Cheshire. 
D. S8. „ Cheshire. 
V. Q. 160 Shaw Heath, port. 
C. WO Kings Worcestershire. 
. THOMPSON, Cemetery Willenhall. 
Miss SINTON Northfild, Nes? Birmuhan. 
Miss M. WOLSELEY, Kings ‘Norton, 1 
Here is the key: 


team, mate, meia, 
) . 


(3) Cater, Crate, carte, trace, react Creta. (4) Bleed, bedel, 
2.2 (5) Arches, chaser, „ Search, eschar, Schera, Hache; 
(6) Tabour, rabate. (7) — (8) Fonies 
Nisope, S Opines. (9 Chosen, (4% Sordine 
indorse, Rosiaed. (I!) Scaleme, enlaces, Nealces, cleanse, 
Elances. (12) Deliacs, Alcides, Lacides. (13) Deviser, 
dervise, (14) Fuse, espinel. 
8 „ Gastyle. ( Parmesan, Oa con pier 
relating, O Coestate 7° 

(19) Caraalist, altincars. 12 (22) Ruaciaste, 
in. (23) French ma. 


CONDITIONS. 


CLOSING DAY: Friday, December 8th. 

Herr are another twenty-five words taken at random 
from Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary— the letters jumbled 
up and set down on the left-hand side of these columns— 
and you have to find out what the words are. A prize of 
£20 Bass be given to the person who solves the greatest 
num : 


In the event of more than one competitor solving the 
whole number, the prize will go to those who the 
e number of duplicate words. For instance, the 
etters ad r y form yard or dray. 

All you have to do is to write down the word or words in 
the blank spaces opposite. 


A G L 0. —.——— cee 
EPRS8CTC 2 —— 2 
⁊＋s B18 E—l.. 2. ———.—5 
⁵a2ELI RS „ 4 
—6EBEIyVy—vœ-„M . —.—.— 
⁊＋9a3EBLTx7T— . —5—.—.— 


EIN RTS 


——.—...... cee ceeces ses ceccescoreeceee 


SPEbie= y: FEE: CORE I IDN. 
No. 16. 


SIMPLE! FASCINATING ! ! 
A 820 PRIZE. 


NOTE THIS RULE: 
Competitors are limited to 
ONE ATTEMPT ONLY. 
This insures an equal chance for everyone. 


iL os . eee eee... | Qo AEIP R 8 . 


10. A EG 1 NN R e Coseeeeel cee 
11. ACEORTS Ss 
12. ADuIN ORS 


P 


— můÄ1— 


I srsecesnsesanscnncosciceenotmencceteag 


14. EIMoPRRS 22. 


16. AE GIL MRR R . 


Address h οο⁰ðE80 %,ð,n0e 


Observe carefully the following rules: 
(I.) All words must be found in the body of Nuttal!’s 


1899 Standard Dictiona Copies of M. ol' 
Edition may be obtained ne this. offices for 
three shillings, post free). Besides these words 
you may include (a comparatives and 
2 erke. those r ard 
names _and words fcund_in_this 


(2) No communication of {any sort may be inclosed with the 
attempts. Competitors who wish to make inyuiries 
must send them under separate cover, and must inclow 

a stamped addressed envelope. 7 

3.) All attempts to reach us not later than first post on Fri- 

day, Dec. eth, in envelopes marked BrRLLIxo, No. Ii. 


17. ABE 1 NOS TT 96“ĩie 4 eee 
18. AEEGILNST ... 


19. ADEEFFOUST ——.—.—.— 
20. CEEGdINN RST — . 
21. AACDDEEINNR — sesseecesees 


22. AEIOLMPRSTY 
93. ABCCEILORSTU 
. AcEHUUNoP R 
28. EEEIM MOPRSSTY YS 


1000 000000000000 00000 008 


erccecccocosoos 0008 


00000000 008 


‘Preserve the covers of P. W.“ and the other papers published from this office. them original competi 
* starting in the Christmas week number of “Ewe Want a sis 
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WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 9, 1899. 


PEARSON'S Week Ly. 


Does Tt My bo: 
CP WR 


THE MERCHANT OFTEN GETS 
RUINED, WHILE THE 
GENERAL Makes A FortTUNE. 


„I suPPosE it is very much like every other great 
national crisis; some few people benefit at the expense 
of the great majority of the others,” recently said a pro- 
minent War Office official to P. V., in reply to the query 
which heads this column. — N 

„There is, however, this much to be said for the 
nnancial side of war making,” continued he. ‘The 
whole business lis so fall of surprises that even the 
coolest hands are to get left, just, too, when the 
imagine they- have the softest ible gon hand. 
You had a t example the other day. 

For several weeks before the outbreak of the present 
hostilities, the millionaire performers in what is known 
as the ‘ Circus.’ saw, or thought they saw, a pros- 
pect of unlimited ‘ k.“ such as had not come their 
way since the South African boom of 1895. With their 
accustomed long-headedneas, these gentry immediately 
recognised the fuct that in the end the British arms 
must win, when South Africans would be inflated 
beyond the wildest dreams of avarice. g 

“This being the case, it was a to ane 
advant to secure every possible share upon the 
SOT ds Unfortunately for their disinterested little 
scheme the price of South Africans was by no means so 
low as they wished to see it. Strategy me neces- 
sary. Accordingly the ‘circus’ e put on 
sackcloth and ashes, went about with long faces, and 
openly predicted the total annibilation of the British 
forces and the consequent ruin of South Africans. 
Finally, as a guarantee of their good faith, they com- 
enced to openly sell out their shares. 

“Then the fun For a few days the price 
wavered, whilst with bated breath 

THE ‘CIRCUS’ WAITED 

to see it fall to the figure at which they intended to re- 
purchase. Then the fighting began; a huge wave of 
patriotism s over the land; orders for South 
Africans began topour infromevery part of thecountry ; 
and, before the expectant financiers could well realise 
the true position of affairs, the investing public bad 
rushed in and practically swept the market. 

“The British investor had backed the ‘little British 
Army’ for all he was worth, and the financial juggler 
found himself considerably left. 

“ So much for the Stock N Now for Tommy 
lLimself. Does his share of the game pay him ? 

“Apart altogether from honour and glory, of which 
he can always be trusted to earn his fill, the soldier 
has two principal sources of tangible reward—medals 
and 3 

“The former have but little intrinsic value -a circum- 
stance which is to be tted, for, although he would 
sooner part with everything before his medals, there 
oceasionally come times when even the best of ex- 
Tommies would be glad to temporarily raise a little 
upon their security. As the case stands, however, the 
average bronze decoration is worth but a few pence oul. 
whilst the average silver medal contains approximately 
as much of that metal as a crown piece. 

„The antiquarian is practically the only man who 
will give good prices for war medals, and, for their 
original recipient to secure his custom, he must be, at 
least, a centenarian of the first water, us modern medals 
are of but little value from an antiquarian point of view. 
With older decorations it is different. For instance, a 
well-known Piccadilly firm has given no less than 


£430 FOR A ‘BLAKE’ MEDAL; 
2 ‘Peninsular Gold Cross’ has fetched £400; whilst a 
Chesapeake and Shannon’ was recently sold at Messrs. 
Debenhams for £28. At the same time a ‘ Waterloo’ 
realised £8 108.; an ‘Indian Mutiny’ £6 10s.; whilst 
un East India Company's gold medal for Ceylon fetched 
s much as twenty-seven guineas. 

“ Nowadays, too, the soldier is by no means over 
fortunate in the matter of prize-money, as cun be 
readily seen from a com between the prize 
necounts of the last century with those of, say, the 
Hispano-American war. hen the British Admiral 
Pocock, in conjunction with a land force, originally 
took Havannah, the sea and land forces divided between 
them no less than £736,248 2s. 5d., the shares ranging 
1 £122,697 108. 6d. awarded the Admiral, down - 
wa 

As the result of the recent American capture of 
Havannah, however, Admiral Sampson received only some 


ke: 1 55 Nr A of our . 1 
8 jolly jacks ran own to as low as thirty 
dollars, or about 28 per bend. 

“ Again, too, it will doubtless be fresh in everybody's 
memory that, as the result of his successful campaign 
against the Khalifa, Lord Kitchener received only the 
comparatively small grant of £25,000. And this, too, 
only after it been vehemently oar’ by many of 
lis patriotic fellow countrymen. Wit t for a moment 


comparing the triumph of Omdurman with those of 
Ramillies or Waterloo, it is nevertheless interesting to 
note the vast difference in the rewards lavished upon 
the victors in either case. 

“ Marlborough’s reward, it may be remembered, took 
the form of a perpetual pension of £4,000 a year—which 
was commuted only so lately as 1884 for a lump sum of 
£107,780— her with the magnificient Blenhe:m 
Palace, and the equally desirable estate of Woodstock; 
whilst the Duke of Welli took up no less than 
ition to the noble gift of 
more 


war, we may consider ourselves ex: ingly fortunate if 
we emerge from the conflict with a bill of two or three 
times that amount. Even this huge sum, however, will 
be small 3 in comparison with the great struggles 
of the last half century; for the Crimean War cost no 
less than 340, the American Civil 1,000, the Franco- 
German 506, and the Turco-Russian 241 millions 
sterling respectively. 

Another curious side of war finance is afforded by 

THE HUGE WAR CHESTS 

maintained by the great Powers, in order to provide 
against sudden emergencies. A short time since, it 
was stated upon reliable authority that the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank held about thirty millions, the Imperial 
Bank of Germany forty-seven millizns; and the Bank 
of France no less than one hundred and twenty-seven 
millions sterling in their respective vaults, ostensibly 
as reserves aga nat the issue of notes. 

“Practically, however, this huge store is nothing less 
than a war reserve. Indeed, any extensive attempt to 
convert the notes into bullion, with the avowed object of 
taking the latter out of either of these countries, would 
bring about such a cyclone of official obstrnctions us to 
render it impossible to carry the exchange through with- 
out incurring enormous losscs. 

In addi ion to these huge sums, Germany has some 
£6,000,00) in hard cash locked up in the fortress of 
Spandau, admittedly for war purposes; whilst Russia 
has not oaly an inconvertible paper rouble currency for 
ordinary circulation purposes, but, at the came time, 
has carefully divided out over several foreign banks and 
its own Treasury a huge war reserve of ready money 
which is believed to approximate to at least one bundred 
million; sterling. 

In this way the military man has come to be 


THE MISER OF EUROPE 

—for these huge sums of gold are never put into 
circulation, even for the most temporary periods, 
excep for war purposes; and not a little of 
the fearful waves of commercial depression, which are 
constintly sweeping over the impoverished continent, 
are directly attributable to the maintenance of these 
colossal war chests. 

“There is yet another important side of war finance. 
At the time of writing, it is still uncertain whether or 
not Mr. Kruger will Le called upon to repay tlie moral 
and intellectual’ costs of the present eampaicn. If so, 
it is to be hoped that he will be let off somewhat more 
lightly than were his bellicose Gallic friends in 1871. 
Tre enormous indemnity levied by the Germans upon 
that occasion was no less than £200,000,000, a tax 
which Bismarck had every renson to believe’ would 
cripple France for many decades to come. Neverthe- 
less, she paid it off in record time, thanks princi- 
pally to the thrifty habits of her millions of small 
peasaut proprietors. These poor folk gladly exchanged 
their hoarded ready money for interest-bearing Govern- 
ment bonds, and thereby formed the nucleus of that 
huge investing public, which is one of the most striking 
economic features of the present French ublic. 

Under present circumstances, however, it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether the entire value of Boerdom is 
equal to a sum of this magnitude. Whichever way it is 
finally settled, it is devoutly to be hoped that our states- 
men will, at least, ensure that the long sufferinz tax- 

yer shou!d not be the loser by a war which has been 
orced upon him by the declaration of a rebellious 
dependency.” 


Jack: Why do you always refer to your watch as 
the ‘dear girl’?” . : 

De Witt: “ Because its dainty little hands command 
so much of my attention.” 


T Station-Masters, Booking Clerks, 
Porters, and Signalmen. 


Ar a large number of railway stations in the United 
Kingdom, the waiting-rooms and booking-offices are 
charmingly decorated during the Christmas season. In 
order to encourage this custom the sum of £10 will be paid 
to the railway official who sends a photograph of tho most 
clegantly or most curiously decorated station—cither of 
the platform itself, the booking-hall, the waiting-room, the 
porters’ room, or the signal-box. All attempts must reach 
this office by Monday, January 15th, in packets marked 
„Srariox.“ 


te found in the Christmas 
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TOMMY’S OWN PAPERS. 


REGIMENTAL JOURNALS THAT HE LIKES TO READ- 


Ir may be news to most of our readers that there are 
few regiments in the British Army that have not, in 
some way or other, a special journal of theirown. Most 
of these regimental magazines come out monthly, and 
Thomas Atkins, hap only looks eagerly for their 
ap ce, but is also very proud of them. 

hat do they contain? What sort of matters do 
they discuss ? ho are their writers und their editors? 
How much do they cost? These and such questions it 
is hoped by the writer of this article may have some 
little light thrown upon them by what is here narrated, 
as told by the editor of one of the best known of these 
imental papers. 

o name a few of the most prominent journals of 
this kind as a start, one might say off-hand, the 
Green Howarps’ Gazette, the Seconp Surrolx 
Gazette, the Army SERvicE Corps JourNnaL, the 
THISTLE, the QuEEN’s Own GazeETTeE, the NINEs, 
and the DaILy TA CHRONICLE. There are several 
others similar to these, a list of which would prove 
perhaps too long and too tedious for the purposes 
of this article. The editor of each paper is, 
almost without exception, one of the higher officers 
of the regiment to which it belongs, generally 
a captain, cr a major, and occasionally, but not often, 
the colonel. 

Nearly all the journals come out monthly, and 
consist of from forty-eight to sixty-four pages. 
The sizes of these pages vary much, but a favourite 
size is that of Pastimes, issued from this office. 

Do the papers pay for contributions? Sometimes, 
but not asa rule. If the article is very special, and by 

some writer who has heen asked to do it, he receives an 
honorarium ; but most of the matter is written gratuit- 
ously by the officers or old members of the regiment, 
with frequent contributions from the better educated of 
the rank and file. The latter have every opportunity 
given them by the editor of showing what they can 
do in literature, and any good effort is eugerly welcomed, 
even if it comes from a drummer-hoy. 

As to what sort of thing it is that interests the soldier 
in his own regimental journals, it may be best told by ex- 
amining one of the papers themselves. We may takeany 
one of the above; sup we take the GREEN Howarps’ 
GazETTE, as that is first-mentioned. This is the 
monthly, conducted by Pepa Ferrar, of the Princess 
of Wales's Own—the Yorkshire Regiment—who are in 
Natal helping Sir George White. It is published as be- 
ing from Strensall Camp, at York, and the number be- 
fore us is date] July, 1899. Accounts of tit-bits of news 
about past and present Green Howards”; a four- 
paged very striking article by Colonel Franklyn, who 
commanded the 2nd Battalion, on With the Yorkshire 
Regiment in Tirah”; a full account of the Army Box- 
ing (Final) Competitions at York, in which several of 
the representatives of this icular regiment carried 
off the chief prizes; an article on a Green Howard” 
man, Lieutenant Kirby, who years ago was one of the 
finest runners of his day; results of cricket matches by 
the various batta'ions in different parts of the world 
where the regiment is stationed; a laughable article by 
a private as to the kind of dinner soldiers get on board 
a troopship at Christmas, and the concert followin 
it; a short account of the famous song, “The Girl 
Left Behind Me,” written by a“ Green Howard”; and 
full accounts of all regimental promotions, gazetted 
names, doings and interesting items. There is also a 
list of “Grcen Howards who have got married, or 
aed: or keen born — little Green Howards of the 
uture. 

From this it will be seen at once how full of striking 
and novel news such a paper is monthly to every 
soldier in ths particular regiment that it belongs 
to. Here Private Wilson sees his name set forth in 
all the glory of a paragraph to itself telling how he 
got the bull, and scored the winning goal; and Corporal 
Bunting can read how he fought Sergeant Slasher aud 
knocked him out in thethird round. Here Jenkins sees 
how the regiment applauded his speech at the annual 
field-day in the common-room; and Jimmy Dod. the 
bugler, is told by an admirer not to blow so loudly in 
the early morning on that “ blessed bugle of his. 

These regimental ines have attractive covers, 
stating their titles, often with the coat-of-arms of the 
regiment accompanying. They vary in cost, though the 
general price is threepence. Most of them are printed 
in London, and then forwarded to the barracks where 
the different battalions are quartered. They are well 
illustrated, giving photographs of the various men in 
the regiment who have by special work or ability dis- 
tinguished themselves in sport or in other ways. They 
have pictures of any pets of the regiment, such as the 
goat of the Welsh Fusiliers, the donkey of the “Green 
Howards,” or the bear of the Death or Glory Boys.” 

Of course, advertisements pe an important part in 
them ; it is only by the aid of the money arising from 
these that such papers, with necessarily a limited circu- 
lation, could be made to pay their way at all. But the 
“ ads.” are such as apparently suit Tommy very well— 
some fellow's excellent tobacco, somebody's extraordi- 
nary embrocation, a new kind of wine or spirits, and so 
on, : 


0 ” in South Africa? A fully illustrated article on this extraordinary 
Have you heard of the “ Traction kan. Beignde, now 1 
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To HELP You to UNDERSTAND THE 
OrERATIONSs 1n SoutH AFRICA. 


tr = 

8 

5 7 * 

In reading the newspaper accounts of the present war 
in South Africa you often come across military terms 
and expressions which are perhaps only clearly in- 
telligib‘e to the expert, while they leave you in doubt. 

Below is given a concise list of such technical phrases 

with their meaning in plain English. 

AmBuscaDE.—Lying in wait to take an approaching 
enemy by surprise. The men may only speak in 
whispers, nor may they smoke. 

AMMUNITION.—The chief centre for this is at the base 
of operations, and it is sent to the front us ordered 
through the Lines of Communications. 

Army Conrs.— This is composed of troops of all 
branches of the service, the strength varying from 
30,000 or 40,000 to 52,000. 

AssavLt.—This means taking a position by storm. 
The attacking force is divided into three portions, 
namely, the storming party, their supports in the 
immediate rear, and the reserves behind them 
again. 

BattaLion.—This means one portion of a territorial 
regiment, and the official establishment is nine 
hundred strong. with officers. 

BLOcADRE.— Sometimes used in military phraseology. 
A siege carried on by so surrounding the position 
or place as to prevent the epee | having any 
communication with the outside. 

BRIGADE.— A brigade of infantry is cag made up of 
four battalions of infantry, while three or four 
regiments of cavalry make up a cavalry brigade, 
but in certain cases added to each brigade are 
sometimes six or even only one or two batteries of 
artillery, with other details, including so many 
companies of the commissariat, army hospital 
corps, army service corps, engineers, and ammunition 
trains, as may be thought neceszary. The com- 
parative strength of a brigade may range from 
2,000 to 5,000 men. 

COLUMN.—A formation used in manceuvring. It means 
the massing of troops in deep files. A mixture of 
troops. 2 

Company.—One hundred and twenty men with tnree 
officers. 

Joxxor.—A protecting force accompanying ammuni- 
tion, wounded troops, provisions, or anything 
else, from place to place. 

Divistons.—An army corps % split up into two, three, 
or more divisions, each very in strength aceordin 
to circumstances: usually from 10,000 to 15,000 
men, a general commanding each. A division is 
usually composed of, or sub-divided again, into two, 
three, or four brigades, each under the command 
of a brigadier officer, all the latter being under 
the direction of the gencral of their division. 

Frevp Bartery.—Six guns and from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty men. 

Frevp Post-orFicE.—This is under the General of 
Communications, and carries on the regular duties 
of a post-office. 

Guarp (ADVANCE).—This is called by Lord Wolseley the 
eyes and ears of the army ona battlefield. They 
cover the troors in the rear, and fulfil for troops on 
the march the same duties that outyosts do when 
they are halted, and the same rules apply to both. 
An advance guard searches the country in the 
vicinity of the r ads by which a force. marches for 
the purpose of finding ont the whereabouts of the 
enemy and what he is up to. They may attack 
him and keep up the fighting till the main body 

comes up. An advance guard is nsually composed 
of cavalry and infantry, while their strength ranges 
from one-sixth to one-fourth the strength of the 
troops in the rear. The distance from the main 
body ranges from one to three, ar even five, miles. 
As will be seen, the strength of an advance 
guard * on circumstances. If the main 
body in the rear be Lut a single battalion, then 
their guard in front numbers about 120 men; 
if only half a battalion, half a company, and 

60 on. 

GuaRD (FLANK).—This supports the flanks of the main 


body of troops, und is distant from the sides, about | Sco 


800 yards. 
Guarp (REAR).—This closes in, or brings up the rear 
of, a forward movement of troops; it picks up 
stragglers, and must bo enfficiently strong to 
prevent the enemy or armed inhabitants from 
meddling with the eee It doea not commence 
ite march till all the baggace and waggons have 
moved on in the rear of the main body. A soldier 
dislikes being detailed of for this duty. There is 
no glory in it, no excitement; it means sheer 
hard work, and, worst of all, he cannot be in cam 


INVESTMENT.—Filling or surrornding a place or position 
with an armed force. . 

Laacer.—In South Africa almost every defensive 
work is styled a laager. A laager may be erected 
either on the or oblong. Very frequently a 
laager is mate up of a number of waggons, 
ranged, as a rule, diagonally, in single rank in a 
hollow square, poles outward. Barbed wire is 
sometimes run round it. 

Lives of CommMUNICATION.—This serves as the 
administrative machinery. It extends from the 
base of operations to the front. In the Sondan 
Expedition up the Ni'e in 1884-1885, this line 
extended for 1,400 miles. It is a very intricate 
piece of machi- ery, and is guided by the General 
of Communications, whose headquarters are con- 
veniently situated for serving both ends. It is the 
department which supplies the army in the field 
with everything it requires. E 

Linked with the lines of communication is the base 
of operations. Here there is an officer command- 
ing, assisted bya full staff, who is responsible for the 
embarkation and debarkation of troops, animals, 
and stores of all kinds, and for the receiving of all 
sick and wounded so'diers, and prisoners of war. 
He has also to see to the forwarding of all men 
and stores to the front. A body of troops is told 
off to guard the lines of communications at dif- 
ferent stations. 

Ovrrosre.— Tho safety of an army depends on the 
vigilance of the outposte. Outposts should secure 
positive information of the enemy's wheieabouts 
and movements, and of his intentions, and, at the 
sume time, afford protection to their own men. 
They are the feelers of the army. Outposts thrown 
out to the front, to the flanks, and, when necessary, 
in the rear of a force in the field for its 8 
are usually called outlying piquets.” When out- 
posts move out for the pu of obtaining infor- 
mation of the enemy's position, they then become 
patrols, their strength being ran according to 
circumstances. They have their supports and 
reserves. This is Lord Wolseley's illustra- 
tion of outposts: “Stretch your hand out 
with the fingers well opened and you have a 
plan of the field. The nails represent the 
outlying pickets, the middle joints of the fingers 
the supports, the knuckles the reserves, and the 
wrist the troops or camp to be protected from 
surprise.” 

PATROLLING.—This is one of the most necessary and 
effectual methods of preventing surprise. Patrols 
are sent along in front in the direction of the 
enemy’s outposts. They are preceded by “ feelers” 
(a term used by Lord Wolseley), who go out in 
advance of the patrol—intelligent men whom no 
sound will escape, and whose experienced cars will 
detect the approach of danger. On hearing foot- 
sps these “feelers” fall back to the patrolling 
party, a messenger is sent to inform the officer of 
the piquet lower down the line if the sounds 
indicate the advance of a large force, and he 
then makes preparations for defence, first 
apprising the main body in camp that the enemy 
is advancing. 

Piquet.— Sometimes written picket. It means a guard, 
whose streng @ “epends on circumstances, posted at 
come distance from the main body. Spies or 
stragulera from the enemy are, if caught, blind- 
folded und taken to an examining piquet in 
camp. 

Posit1ons.—Places of encampment or in the occupation 
of troops. The first items of importance to be re- 
membered in selecting a position are the plentiful 
supply of weod and water. The usual estimate is 
150 syuare yards for every 1,000 men. 

RECONNAISSANCES.—These may be divided into four 

classes. (1) Those made in force; (2) others by a 

detachment of all urms; (3) others aguin by small 

cavalry detachments; and lastly (4) those made 
continually Ly individual officers from the outposts, 
or by instructed sergeants und u small part y. The 
first drives in the enemy's piquets, or takes them 
prisoners, by a sudden dei of the cavalry. The 
second engages in a very partial skirmish with the 
en my is sentries co as to draw the enemy out; the 
third has for its object the examination of the 
country, the reporting as to roads, rivers, general 
features, and resources, in short, surveying; while 
reconnaiseances of the fourth c!ass are made daily, 
sometimes several times a day, frequently hourly ; 

this latter party consisting of perhaps a sergeant, a 

corporal, and a couple of men, or, in some cases, it 

is made by individuals. 

ttine.—Scouting parties are formed from the 

patrols, and go out exploring at all times of the day 

and night. Scouts push on into the enemy 8 

theatre of operutione, worming themselves through 

his line of outposts, or round his flanks. They go 
ont in twos and threes and return to a rendezvons to 
report at stated times. This work requires darin 

ga'lantry, bold riding, individual prowegs, and self. 

So 1 i f a bod: 5 

RTIE.—The issuing of a of troops f; 
besieged place to attack the beds 5 5 
Squapron.—Two troops of cavalry, about eighty-six 


some hours after the main body hae arrived, It men. 


ts fatiguing work. 


Next week you will find cn this page a concise article givin 


Troor.—A cavalry company, about forty men. 


used in the War. 


Not to be Had.” 


A PARTY was being shown over the British Musen! 
In one of the rooms the keeper pointed out a colle: ’. 
of antique vases, which had been recently dug uy: 
Herculaneum. 

“ Dug up, sir?” echoed one of the party. 

Tes, sir.” 


„What, out of the ground? 
“ Undoubtedly.” 5 
“ What, just as they now are? 


Per some little pains have been taken in Gn 
ing them, bnt in all other respects they were found 
as you see them.” 

e wise man turned to one of his companions, . 
with an incredulous shake of the head, whispered : 

“He may say what he likes, but he shall never p 
suade me that they dug up ready-made pots out of 1! 
ground.” 


jue: 


Set fe 
The Breakfast Face. 


How many of us get up cross, and by cross tl. 
inference is naturally that we are not good-looking. {. 
bow can we be cross und pretty at the same time: \\ 
come down to the table a very different individu) fr.. 
the one who rose from it the evening tefore. 

This is really a matter of habit, as, after all, living | 
whatever you like to make it, so no matter how y. 
frown at four o'clock in the day for goodness s. 
beam at eight o’clock the next morning. 

The early morning na (ire that a man takes awiy 
with him last all ay. k you can’t look pleasant un. 
genuinely awake at breakfast, don’t get up at all. 

The breakfast face shold be sunshiny. Renemi«. 
this, all ye gramblers: The coffee may be bad. tl. 
bread eodden, and the bacon fried to a crisp. but such. 
havoc in the menu will Le lost sight of if the wife haus 
sweet smile and a winning personality to overcouie tl. 
nee discomforts due to a bad cook or a f. il 

iges! ic n. 
— k ä 


He was the Garrison. 


When the ae cae General N Were 
called upon to defen lenburg against the Boer. le: 
by Commander Cronje * the last revolt, one of our 
men was confined in an isolated fortified prison. 

Directly the “guns began to 8 the six native 
warders unceremoniously fied, leaving their solitary 
prisoner to shift for himself. Finding plenty of rati: fis 
and water, together with the warders’ abandon! 
carbines, and lots of ammunition, our man decided to 
hold the fort and defy the whole Boer crowd. Con. 
manded by the enemy to surrender, he refused in wald 
taunting and terse. 

Firing then opened, and the prison received . 
rather warm attention, but the defender briskly return. 
the compliment through the loopholes, and also v. 
fortunate to escape being hit. He made those bri: 
Boers dodge for cover like rabbits in a warren! 

After a few days the besiegers again asked for . 
place to be given up. The devil-may-eare cou. , 
now without provisions and reduced to a few cartrin- - 
wisely a: „on condition that the garrison \.: 
allowed a free passage to the main fort and to take 
arms with them. After a big palaver the B. 
accepted his terms, and sent a flag of truce tu ie 
British commanding offiver, informing him of wit w. 
about to take p'ace. 

Consequently, to the screaming amusement of 
fellows in the main fort, Tommy surrenderedl. 
marched out, staggering under tho weight of ! 
ee the place contained. 

When asked by General Cronje where all th: vii’ 
“ Rhooi badgys (soldiers) were, judge of that w t“. 
amazement and chagrin when Tomm replied : 

“T am the garrison, old chap; there's not a2?'ßñ: 
man in all the clink!” 

Then on be marched to the main fort, the wi’ 
facetiously whistling. It only remains to ali t. 
ba was so pleased with his exploit that 
remitted his stiff punishment, and gave him lack ':- 
— eervice, which he had lost by order of cou 
mart. ul. 


> 
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“THE TOUGHEST TIME I EVER HAD.’ 


Unper this heading we shall publish in Pas :ui- 
hottest experiences on the field of our most fal- 
ball players. The second article is written by the re lou. 
J. W. Sutcliffe, who tells in a vivid manner of the Eugl! * 
the Bo'ton Wanderers played in 1804 against Newcastle lu. 
—a match which has never Leen equalled in all his leni 
experience. 

Do not on any account fail to begin this series: 
Pastimes is going up rapidly every week, and is inva: 
out on the day of publication, we would strongly urge yon: 
a copy of your newsvendcr at once. 


Rem: mber the date: PASTIMES for December 91. 


the correct pronunc‘ations of the chief Boer names 


* 


e 


Week ENDING f 
Dec. 9, 1899. 


~ Football Players as Landlords. 


\ FOOTBALL-PLAYING landlord always does good 
bu iness—that is, if he has attained anything like a 
„ntation in knickers and jersey. Owners of non- 
ing houses like to secure tenants of this fibre, even 
they reduce the rent for a period. 

V roomy tavern, for long unpopular, was rented by 

„al celebrity, and within six months it witnessed a 
_atamorphosis pl to all concerned. During the 
„all season callers found it impossible to be com- 
rortably served, and long benches were placed in the 
cards for their accommodation. The merry landlord 
opt the house alive with good-humour, his medals and 
prizes Were exhibited in a case which covered a good] 
zn tion of the wall, sporting papers strewing the tables. 
* presently great alterations were in progress, a new 
ving was added, and the dilapidated building of yore 
wis unrecognisable, a new front, glittering p!ate-glass, 
ing doors, and massive columns causing the old 
juhabitants to stare in astonishment, when they 
recalled the barn-like appearance of bygone days. 

Five landlords presided over a doomed public-house 
in about 1 CHa number of years. Yet the position 
was favourdble—almosé within a stone’s throw of the 
football field, and only just away from the main street 
ofa busy town. It vas only on match days that any- 
thing like business was done. 

Along came an 3 footbalb champion, a fair 

rice was offered for the house, the present occupant 
took his exit, and builders, painters, plumbers were for 
months the masters of the scene. From the ruins there 
rose a handsome structure, and to-day the establishment 
ravels in its prosperity. It is the football house of 
the locality, and the captain-landlord is piling up the 
gold. 

Of course, the wiseacres were pregnant with doleful 
predictions, and even now the taunts of the mul- 
titude by serious head-shaking—the thing is too good 
to last. 

To work up an unremunerative hotel a wily landlord 
offered a handsome salary and a s rent free to a 
popular football knight, the latter to undertake — 


prietorship. e Mh dager ere six months 
waned the sporting i refused the salary and 


insisted on paying rent, the plan was proving so success- 
ful. He ot a to ä the house at a high 


figure, but the owner refuses to 1 with it. 

In one small . r its football club— 
there are no fewer five sporting landlords, and the 
place boasts but six public-hquses. Less than a decade 
back there was not a football inn-keeper in the locality. 


ASTOUNDING SUCCESS 


~ IN THE 


TREATMENT OF OBESITY. 


— a 


RAPID METHOD OF 
BANISHING 
SUPERFLUOUS FAT. 


eR 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR 
CORPULENCE. 


Many of our readers are doubtless familiar with the nature 
of the extraordinary revolution in the cure of obesity which 
within recent years has been wrought by the original 
r. scarches of that now eminent expert, Mr. F. C. Russell, 
of Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. It is evident that the certainty, the rapidity, and 
the agreeable surroundings of his curative process have 
hen recognised, in a very large degree, among ladies and 
<cntlemen belonging to the highest social circles. Keen 
vbservers who have an opportunity of judging inform us, 
through the payes of society papers and otherwise, that, 
wing to the general employment of Mr. Russell's treatment, 
rie: obesity is becoming as much a thing of the past at 
ashionable gatherings a¥ intoxication; and no doubt it 


Sunpay-scHooL TEACHER: “Johnny, did you ever | 
tell a lie? 5 


Johnny i “You don't want me to tell another, do 
you? ” 
— — 


wife who was generally believed to be unhappy. 


may mention the fact that I was invited.” 


— ä —— (—[ 
; THE Hire SrsTEM.—Visitor: What lovely furni- 
ure! 
Tommy: “ Yea, I expect the man we bought it from 
7 sorry now he sold it, he's always coming to look at 
it. 
— £ — 

OD Boy: “No, Lcouldn't think of attending a foot- 
ball match. It is a brutal and degrading sport besides 
being dangerous to life and limb.” 

Kicker: “Oh, but they mover attack the sp2c- 
tators, you know.” 

— — 

„War's that young man's business? asked Mr. 
Parvenue. 

„He's a tutor, I believe,” replied his wife. 

„What does he teach ?” 

“One of them old sciences, I suppose,” answered 
Mrs. Parvenue. “I’m not quite sure what it is, but 
last night Mabel told me he was giving her lessons in 
osculation.” 

“Well, I suppose she’s got to be educated,” returned 
the old man. I only hope he won't charge no fancy 
price for his lessons.” 


A Superb Christmas Present 


for You 


to give to your best friend is the Christmas Double 
Number of Pearson’s Magazine. It is published on 
December Ist—in time to be sent as a Christma: present to 
friends in South Africa. It costs one shilling. 

The Christmas Pearson's contains nearly 200 pages, 
superbly illustrated, of the best and most seasonable 
reading matter love or money can procure. There are 
twenty-four magnificent articles and stories, illustrated 
with wonderful photographs and sketches by the first 
living b!ack-and-white artists. Four beautiful oil paintings 
representing the four seasons, by Mr. Abbey Alston, R. B. A., 
are exquisitely reproduced in fac-simile. 

Pearson’s will permit of no comparison—the Christmas 
Number is the most luxurious magazine ever produced. 


will soon be regarded as nearly as disgraceful. The issue 
of an eighteenth edition of the author's singularly con- 
vincing little text book, “Corpulency and the Cure,” 
however, serves to remind us that the popularity of the 
system has now reached spheres far remote from those of 
West End fashion. The book of 256 pages may be had by 
sending four penny stamps to Mr. Russell’s offices, as above 
and it is worth tho careful attention of those who wish to 
free themselves of a burden of fat—not merely because it 
is unscemly, and adds enormously to the apparent age of 
the sufferer, but because extreme obesity terribly interferes 
with the energy necessary in these days of competition to 
make one’s way in the world, or even to earn a very modest 
Competency. A large proportion of the letters of Mr. 
Russell’s grateful correspondents refer to their delight at 
being enabled—within a very Lrief period, and without 
any irksome conditions implying semi-starvation—to attack 
their accustomed tasks with pleasure instead of wearied 
disgust, through being reduced to their normal weight. The 
popularity of the system is also largely due, doubtless, to 
the English hatred of mystery, which is utterly swept aside 
by Mr. Russell. He fully explains his modus operandi, and 
supplies the recipe for his preparation. 


The following are extracts from other Journals: 


MARVELLOUS RESULTS IN 
CURING CORPULENCY. 


Wo find a writer in a recent issue of that excellent 
publication the Penny Illustrated Paper, says: —“ The 
corpulent will be glad to learn how to lose two stone in 
about a month, with benefit to health, strength, and 
muscle, by a comparatively new system. It is a singular 
fact that tho patient returning quickly to a healthy state, 
with inereased activity of brain, digestive organs, and 
other organs, naturally requires more food than hitherto; 
yet, notwithstanding this, he absolutely loses in weight 
one or two pounds daily, as the weighing machine will 
prove. The book, Corpuleney and the Cure’ (256 pages), 
containing the ‘recipe,’ can be had from Mr. F. C. 
Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W. C., by sending fourpence (stamps). We had 
the curiosity to send to this specialist, and found to our 
surprise that he had discovered a simple herbal remedy 
most pleasant to the taste, which entirely disposcd of the 
necessity of starving one’s self if he wished to be rid of all 
superfluous matter. An interesting point, which goes to 


PEARSON'S: WEEKLY. 


Death for Eloping. 


A 8TRANGE race of people, with manners and custom3 
stranger still, lives near the coast at San Blas. Columbia, 
South America. To the few traders who visit the spot 


“Why did you marry?” asked the old maid of the | for cocoanuts and vegetable ivory they are known as 


the San Blas Indians. Of their origin and history but 


„Among other reasons,” was the pointed reply, “I little can be discovered. 


One thing is certain, that although friendly to the 
Government of the United States and to foreigners who 
may enter or find themselves weather-bound in the har- 
bour of San Blas, there is no record of their having ever 
been conquered or subjugated by any other tribe. 
Although inclined to he friendly, they look with most 
Jealous eyes upon any effort to cultivate a closer 
acqu tintance than the necessities of trade require. No 
matter how many vessels may lie at anchor in the har- 
bour, or how much trading may have been carricd on 
during the day, every white man at sundown must go 
on board his ship, or, at least, leave the territory of the 
tribe until the following morning. 

The maidens of this peculiar tribe are quite attractive, 
and many a Jack tar has risked his life in the effort to 
win or capture a dusky bride. Love, as in other lands, 
occasionally overcomes all obstacles, but if the unfor- 
tunate girl is caught or returns to her people, the 
punishment is death. 

The young mate of an English barque lying in the 
harbour became enamoured of a girl whose home was 
near the beach. The mate's attentions were persistent, 
and his love was secretly returned. 

One night, just before the ship was to sail, the Indian 
maiden secreted her sailor boy in the thickets until after 
dark, when they stole a canoe and started to paddle ou. 
to the vessel. But an awful tropical storm arose, which 
caused the eloping couple to lose their bearings, and 
only with difficulty did they manage to keep afloat. 
When morning dawned, they were washed ashore, almost 
exhausted. The enraged Indians seized both and made 

| them captives, condemning the girl to immediate death. 

The captain of the barque, anticipating trouble, sent a 
boat’s crew ashore with a rescue party. A demand was 
made for the prisoner, whereupon the mate was released, 
but the girl was held for the death sentence. 

Finding argument useless, the desperate youth, with 
a few sailors at his back, made a rush to rescue his 
sweetheart, and had almost accomplished it when he 
was struck down by a spear thrust from the hand of the 
girl’s father. She broke from her captors, mad with 

ief, and, seizing the spear, drove the point of it into 

er own breast. The sailors managed to carry away 


their wounded mate, but were driven from the shore. 


harmless, is that in prescribing it in a tentative way to 
Jean persons, or rather to those who carry no superfluity 
of fat beyond that which is required as fuel for Nature’s 
furnace, the medicine is absolutely inoperative, attacking 
only that unhealthy direase-creating waste accumulation 
which is the burden of the fat creature's existence. In 
many cases where people take decoctions reputed to bo 
new medical discoveries, to cure some specific disease, they 
may recover by tho action of the medicine, or Nature 
may have effected her owncure. In the case of corpulency, 
if a simpie remedy which undertakes to reduce a person, 
gay 7Ib. in a week, all that one has to do is to get weighed, 
and thus prove it conclusively. S0 it is with Mr. Russell’s 
compound, but he asks you to prove it in twenty-four 
hours only.”— Rochdale Star. 


GOOD NEWS FOR STOUT 
PERSONS. 


It is a matter for congratulation that obesity is taking 
its proper place as a disease, and is receiving that 
scientific attention which it has long deserved. It does 
not follow that a person need to be the size of Sir John 
Falstaff to show that he is unhealthily fat. According to 
a person's height, co should his weight correspond, and this 
standard has been prepared by Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn 
House, Bedford Square, London, W.C., so that anyone can 
sce at a glance whether or no he is too stout. People in 
the past have been wont to regard fatness as constitutional, 
and comething to be laughed at rather than to be prescribed 
for seriously; but this is evidently an error, as persons 
whose modo of life bas caused a certain excess of flesh 
reyuire treating for the cause of that excess, not for merely 
stopping further increase, but by removing the cause 
itself. It is astonishing how long we go on perpetuating 
error, and how difficult it is to make people disbclieve 
anything, no matter how palpably false the principle, if it 
has become at all firmly fixed in the public mind. These 
facts with regard to obesity, however, are so obvious that 
there ought to be no difficulty about their acceptance when 
once they become known; and as a matter of fact the 
immense number of per-: ons who have already acknowledged 
their truth by recording their benefits from Mr. Russell's 
treatment is simply wonderful. It is marvellous how this 
“Pasteur” and “Koch” of English discoverers can 
actually reduce as much as 141b. in seven days with a 
simple herbal remedy. His book (256 pages) only costs 
fourpence post free, and ho is quite willing to afford all 
information to those sending as above. It is really worth 


prove the almost magical compound is beyond doubt ! reading.—Southport Visitor, 
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COMPLETE SHORT _S * 


but he produced it with the telegram in support. of his 


. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, K ca 
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MOSTLY ABOUT ROYALTY. 


„ take it your opinion of your wife is rather a poor 
. | one?” he said. 5 
COUNSEL FOR THE CROWN. te price: protestes «1 nave’ nothing tad to sy 
about her,” he said quietly. so 5 

By Cuas. S. Jones. “Then why does she allow you to remain in this false 

ition; surely, surely, if your wife cares sufficiently. 
Tue prisoner had elected to give evidence on his own | for you to give you money, she cares enough to come here 

behalf, and had left the dock for the witness-box. An un- and protest your innocence ? ” 


Tue Earl of Jersey is the chief owner of a mary. 
factory. 
THE Sultan of Turkey has never journeyed b. 


preposses ing man, he had made a bad impression on the in the Judge interposed : ee r te wiare ie boneesion ty 
jury by hanging his head during the h for the prosecu- „Von cannot ask him to answer for his wife, he was | five years ago. 
tion. That over, however, he teamed brighten up, and | saying, when the prisoner interrupted impetuously. 


ras pce pularity of Lord Roberts is de: 
etrated by the fact that, of all our military men, 
portrait is most in demand. 
* he . schoolboy at — the Ge, 
mperor gained distinction for one thing at leas: 
— worst dressed boy in the school. 8 8 
THE —— of Tork has N filed with» 
r cuttings concerning himself and his wife. 1 
W are all carefully indexed on a plan devis- i 
the Duke himself. 5 
THE youngest duke in the United Kingdom i. 
Duke of Leinster, who is barely eleven. By the tin... .. 
attains his majority bis rent-roll will, it is confile: - 
asserted, be the largest in Ireland. 


_ THE Marquis of Lorne, in spite of the fact tun 
wife is a daughter of the Queen, is but a commons: |, 
official documents he is usually styled “John Cum: 
commonly known da the Marquis of Lorne.“ 

Sin Fizetwoop Epwarps, the Queen's i): 
secretary, is the only one of Her Majesty's adviser. - |. 
does not come of a distinguished military family f. 
is the son of a stockbroker, and has risen to his ;,; 
position by sheer merit. : 

Lorp RosEBeRy occasional’y amuses himself «1: 
dinner by writing veree. He does this in the mi- 
the conversation and laughter of his guests, and witi...:;; 
neglecting his duties as-host. The verses are! 
good, and correct in metre and rhyme. i 
_ Mr. Stacy Maras, R. A., goes so often .. 
‘Zoological Gardens to watch the sag'es and scme . : 
birds, in order to reproduce them in his painting, tt 
the birds know bim quite well, and show tlieir 
nition in a way that cannot be mistaken. 

Lavy RanDOLPH ORUECHILL is one of our tat. 
aristocrats. While bce | in India some years 
she witnessed the process of tattooing, and decides to 
have a representation of eternity—a snake with its tii 
in its mouth—prickcd into her own arm. 


Ong of the most interesting presents ever given}... 
Prince of Wales was that of y- one 10 to the 
‘Club House at Cowes for the purpose of firing salut. 
They were taken from a toy ship which William 1 V. 
our Sailor King, had had built for his own amusew--rt. 


Lonp Justice Vauanax WILLIAMS may fre inen 
be seen niding in a milk-cart to the country railway 
station about a mi'e frem his residence. One f u 
hobbies is dairy farming, ond, when be js coming 11). t. 
pine be prefers to ride to the station in one of [iis n 

~- 2 : 

Dean FarRan is one of the most prospero:- cf 
churchmen. When he accepted the Deanery of (1. r. 
way he made a sacrifice of £1,000 a year, but the 
emoluments of his office are of Jittle consideration t., 
12 as be makes a large income by the sale f bis 

8. 


THE Tear possesses the largest Danish lion in 
existence. He has made a pet of this crea!ur-. nd 
plaees such confidence in ite sagacity that he «isiiisses 
any servant to whom the dog t a dislike. The 
monarch conciudes that the hound's aversion ind ate: 
that tke man is a probable enemy to himself. 

THE Queen has an album in which are vrit! 1 the 
dates of the birthdays of all Her Majesty's children, 
grandchildren, and other relatives. It is the duty {ler 
private secretary to keep her informed of the app.) 
of any ef these festive occasions, but-her memoi is -: 
good that his eervices in this respect are om 
necessary. ee 

One thouzand pounds is the sum allotted |. 1. 
young King of Spain as povket money every year. ‘ii 
youthful monarch, however, hus to pay vario 
scriptions to char ities out of this amount, as we-! 
defray the maintenance of several orphans for whic): | 
is personally responsible, so that he has but litt! ft 
for his private use. 

Tux Princess of Wales is exceedingly particul: |. -: 
the placing of the furniture —— ia there o.- 
at Marlborough House. Before removing the t!“ 
preparatory to a “turn-out,” the servants have t. 
exact notice of the position of each article so th 
may replace it properly, or the Princess will obse:\.- 
altera‘ion and call attention to it. 


Max yy een ga ing in Australi:, was. i «i. 
occasion frequently interru a drunken niin si: 
had obtained 4 to The hail At las: tlie l.. 
could stand it no longer. He asked the audict: 
excuse him for five minutes, and, sli ping off his « 
he went into the body of the hall, and bundled ti. 
into the street. The manager afterwards repr - 
as she the lecturer for not havin: said that he intended ‘. 

» 80 that | this, as the audience would have paid double pric: 
witness such an exhibition. 


cross-examined the witnesses called for the Crown With a 7. My lord,” he spoke loudly, “in this matter I can answer 
smartness and ability that they did not appreciate. Now | for her. I can say of her that, though we have been 
he: was giving his own evidence with a clearness and pre- | estran for over twenty years, did she know I was es 
cision that told heavily in his favour. upon this charge, she would be he: also. But she does not 

On the Crown side of the Court, though there was no | know it,” and he looked straight at the Counsel for the 
doubt as to his guilt, there was some as to whether he | Crown. : 5 a 
would be found guilty. The man’s record was a bad one. “Not know: it?” said the Counsel incredulously. At 
Three times he had been convicted of forgery. In the eyes | least this 7 gn wife you see at intervals of twenty 
of a criminal lawyer, or barrister, this was more than | years reads the newspapers and would see her own name 
sufficient to condemn him for a fourth. But the jury would | there?” ö fi 
not learn the fact till after the verdict, and meantime the The prisoner was stung out of his self-control. 
evidence against him had not been wholly conclusive. Her name and mine are different,” he said. 

Much d. ded on the way he gave his own testimony, and Then Counsel for the Crown played his trump card. 
3 ing for the Crown leant forward, and “Who is your wife? ” he asked. > 

For the first time the prisoner heritated ; he looked at his 
itiless inquisitor, and then appealingly at the Judge. At 

t he spoke. 

„My lord,” he said, “I nck you, I lez you not to com 1 
me to answer that question. hen years ago we parted— 
I and my wife—she took a different name. She took it, 
and his voice fell, “to bo freo of me. My lord, I have 
respected her wish. Only once have I troubied ker since. 
1 Fave even let her keep our child, the child of us both, and 
have never seen him. Of my wifo I ray ayers, J but for 
that child’s sake, now grown a man, I ask that I need not 
say that which would enable him to karn who is his father. 

Before the Judge could answer, Counsel for the Crown 
was 8 aking. : 
ea My lord: ” he said, “I have no desire tobahareh. If the 
prisoner has any fastidious objection to proclaiming aloud 
the name of this mysterious wife, and again he 5 
“ of whose existence we have not the slightest real evidence, 
1 base no objection to his writing it down. So long,” he 
jadded, “as I see it.” 

Still the prisoner hes. tated. His fate was in tho balance, 
‘ut he made no . Standing bolt upright, he gazed 
straight in front of him, as though waiting for something 
to break the silence that had come upcn the court, till the 
Judge ordered him to write the rame down, ard then, but 
not till then, did he do so, and slowly handed the slip of 
paper to the usher. 

A moment later Counsel had read it—Phillipa Jane 
March three words, but they stabbed him like a knife. 
The name was his mother’s—the man in the witness-box— 
nies fath 1 What a tempest of rage the thought worked 

is father! at a tem rage the ht w 

up in him. This wretch, who had stood cowering in the 
dock, who had been from boyhood upwards a mockery and 
reproach to him, the memory of whose ill-deeds had 
darkened tho house in which he had grown up, and had 
made his mother old before her time, who had made him go 
in fear lest his father’s lownces should be cast in his teeth, 
this wretch was in his power. The bitterness, hatred, and 
loathing of years were realised in his mind in a fow reconde. 
In another he had decided. No thouyht of any disgrace 
that might. attach: to himself came aw. His mind had |. 
room for no thought so cool. It was burning with hatred. | 
He would settle man who had overshadowed his and his 
mother’s life once and for all. His anger gave him strength. 
‘He saw, or thought he saw, a hundred es by which 

vet might secure conviction. He threw up his head, anether 
taunting question already on his lipe, then— : 

He met his father's eyes fixed full on his. 

There are some f. gs that close in upon us, we know 
not how or why, so that we are the merest instruments for 
their purposes. A touch awakes them in us, and we are 
theire, theirs so completely that we do not want to even 
‘struggle against them. They Lave made mean men generous, 
cowards brave, the ungainly courtly, and the arrogant 
afraid. They have made usall the foster ts of actions 
that of- ourselves we surely could not Father. And the 
manner of their coming is as mysterious as they them- 
selves, but they leave us infinitely humble and abashed 

And when Edward March looked up and raw his father 
looking back on him, a great flocd of tenderness came in 
upon his soul, the like of which, not even his mother, had 
ever inspired in him, and he knew that never more could 
he think to harm that broken man again. 

have no 5 to ask,” he said, in a voice that 
was not his own, the usher standing at the door of the 
oourt knew that the prisoner would be acquitted. 

e e e e e 

That was Ralph Faleoner's last trial. It was his son’ 

last brief. 2 5 


The prisoner's story was plausible enough. The case was 
one of mistaken identity. e witnesses, who had sworn to 
seeing him enter the bank, and get the chequ: cashed, were 
mistaken. Theirs was the only evidence N him, and 
the jury had seen them hesitate to identify him, though 
they were upon oath to do so. ° 

.On the very day they had sworn to this happening, he 
was thirty — away in a village in Hampshire, by name 
Kelsham. He had gone there in response to a . he 
ee tp tolls tween, Wick * 
years—the t . up to the . ith i 
was the return 7 La the — — which es 

risoner explained id not use, as he accompanied 
vile to a town some fifteen miles. distant on another line, 


statement. Then he turned, and faced the Counsel for the 
prosecution, who g up at once to cross-examine. 

A young man, the case meant to him a good deal. His- 
rise-at the bar had been rapid, so 1 
were wondering how he came to be briefed by ths Treasury 
ina —— was touch and go. The young advocate him- 
self didn’t wonder, but he knew that, if a verdict of guilt 
were returned, his own career was probabiy assured. An 
he was striving his utmost that no loophole should be left 
for the unhappy prisoner to escap2. 

„How comes it, he commenced, “ that if, as you say, you 
had not seen your rate for years, she should suddenly send 


you this 8 : 
“She procs pee toa letter from me,” the prisoner 
answered. 
“Indeed. And wha: was the letter about? What was 
the F of the méeting ?” i 8 
eee, 
Counsel for wh earcasti „ and 
ah tically, shrugged 
So, he said, you, who had teen so excellent a husband 
that you had not spoken to your wife for years, did not 
hesitate to ask moncy from her ?” : 
“T was rep gerd the e e ae * : 
’ “Dpatitute? Then pray how di our fare down 
oe Ce 
i is ly J. “She, my wife, wired 
mo the money. if 1 at the 5 will see 


e had better perhaps read the telegram, which the 
prisoner bes put in as evidence,” he remarked. “It is on 
the usual form, and it says, ‘Received at Charing 
Cross 9.30, June 19th’—the date you will recollect, gentlemen, 
on; which this cheque was cashed—'Am wiring you two 
1 Meet. me this afternoon Kelsbam railway station, 

8 It is 333 sre note also that the 
2 8 e preserve the envel. on which 
his name and address.” = 


Counsel for the Crown pausod. So far his cross-examina- 
tion had only tended to strengthen the p:isoner's statement. 
An older man would have got to work more slowly, and been 

more parser. ren 
He bent down pparently to read something on his brief, 
‘really to gain time for consideration. Then he recommenced 


The er nodded. 
„And have you had her subpeenacd to do so? 
“No,” was t reply. 
Counsel for the Crown shot a look of triumph at the jury 
and 8 home the point at once. 
„What.“ ho exclaimed. “ Hero are you charged with this 
serious offence. You know perfectly well what the evidence 
will be against you. Yon say that you are innocent, that 
un wero talking with your wife thirty miles away at the 
mo this cheque was cashed, and yet, forsooth, yo: como 
into court, preferring to rely on a telegram anda railway 
tice, when, had you chosen. you could have called a 
woman whose testimony would have established your 
innocence beyond dispute. Why, it is incredible.” 
1 85 prisoner did not flinch under the outburat, telling as 
was, 


— — —ÄEAEA— 


“I SHALL never marry,” she asserted Fositively. 
“You must have Leen Icoking at yourself in the 
mirror,” returned her dearest friend. 


Bnianr CID: “I know what th 11 

when there's three twins. ; 5 
Mamma: “ What, Katy?” 

Bright Child: “ Giblets.” 


— — 


A woman who went into a phot hic establish- 
ment the other day to have a photo 0 Kes baby peti 
gave the child a preliminary smacking in order, 
said, “to bring a healthy bloom into its cheek 
it wou'd make a pretty picture.” ° 


wife has had enoag’ to su Ter on my account,” ho 
aid dly. “I do not choose that she should suffer 
any more.” 

Fo that you will run the risk of being found guilty of 
a charge of which you are innocent. Pray, what is there 
tor her to suffer in coming here to speak the truth? 

Tho prisonez was s.leut, and Counsel for the Crown 
having glanced triumphantly at the jury again, pulled up 
his gown, and opene:! the attack once more. 


A new and fascinating amusement for wa ings is descri : 
. ean = E. cven a ae pees oe in 1 Number of PEARSON’S 


iii 


ON A LUMP OF SUGAR 


This is one most pleasant out 
of many equally effectual ways 
of taking THIERRY’S 
BALSAM, and one suitable to 
the most delicate stomach or con- 
stitution. Take your lump of 
sugar and pour on from 20 to 40 
drops of the Balsam, according to 
the gravity of the case. The sugar 
will absorb it. Then place the 
— in the mouth, and you will 

not only find it Pleasant to the 
te, and warming and comfort - 

ing 82 the stomach, but what is of 
greater importance, it will afford 
an . 1 2 oe in 
cases of Biliousness, tulency, 
Nervous Depression, Dizziness, Sick Headache, Languid Feeli Indigestion, and in all Liver, 
chest, and Stomach Affections. Persevered with, it isan ABSOLUTE CURE for these 
distressing complaints, as well as of the greatest value in all ailments of children and females. 
When tazen internally, and applied externally, in conjunction with THIERRY’S 
OINTMENT, it is a 2 cure for Piles, an ve strongly recommend it to tho notice of 
suferers from this painful affliction. The pharmaceutical value of this great remedy has 
_ btained for it a sale of Several Millions of Bottles every Year, and thousands 

: sufferers have testified to its beneficial effects. It so acts upon the human organism as to 
5 troy all germs of disease, by getting at the common cause removes the baneful effects of 


large variety of diseases, tones up the system, and will keep you in ect health. Should be 
alway ms cet the house and aed on the slightest appeirance of symptoms of the above 
euilp) 


THIERRY'S BALSAM and THIERRYS OINTMENT 
_are a MEDICINE CHEST in themselves. 


e 1 . oncentrated extract of rosa centi- 
juahties) in 5 with other ingredients 

2 for sore breast, stoppage of the flow of mi k, 
wth, extract splinters and all foreign sub- 


8 3. OINTMENT ite off It is strongly advised that e 
55 should . of this rA ld ed preperation Yo 1 in the ase. This — cot letely healed & 
sure leg of 14 which arded as incurable quite receatly, also, it absolutely cured 
6 sore existen’ for 22 — 
nays peace 1 4. 1 nr should be — from all N 
ait . 1 2 sent for p without extra ect mi 


THIERRY’S BALSAM, Is. iid. per Bottle ; OINTMENT, 2s. 9d. per Pot. 


A SINGLE TRIAL of Thierry’s Marvellous Rem vues wii conviace aore eemp'etely than any 
assert.o1s we can mike 


From all Chemists, or direct for same price without extra for postage, from the 
British Depot: A. THIERRY, 48 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
INSIST on having THIERRY'S, and accept no Substitutes. 

Note Ohange of Address. Note Ohange of Address. 


A Strawberry 
Picnic. 


The Morning Loader, July 19th, 
and 


1898, says :— esars.8. Chivers 

Sons, the —— 22 and jelly 
manufaeturers, understand the art 
of entertainment no less than the 


art of Ske On Tuesda 
they i sted a num 8 


WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Has the Laigest Sale of full-weight dw. Table's in the World, and proved itself to be one of the best Soaps ever used. 


BIG PRIZE SCHEME 


FoR MARCH, 1900. 


10,000 =r... £5,667 Gs. 


ee OF PRI 5 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


Eiffel Tower 


| Lemon Ginger is specially prepared for making a really good reliablo GINGER 


WINE. ! 


Its excellence in quality is an even greater recommendation than its; 
remarkable cheapness. A 44d, bottle of Lemon Ginger makes 


Three i / Bottles 


= 


of delicious Ginger Wine. It is made as easily 
as Eiffel Tower Lemonade, and all users of 
the Lemonade should certainly try it. It is 
far superior to many makes 


British Wine 


at 1/- per bottle. It is also supplied in tho 
following kinds:—Orange, Ginger, Raisin, 
Coca, Ginger-Coca, and Black Currant, but the 
Lemon-Ginger is specially recommended. If 
you cannot get it from your Grocer, Chemist, 
or Stores, send 44d. to the makers, G“ Foster 
Clark & Co., 27 Eiffel Tower Factory, 
Maidstone, they will send you a hott'e of 
Lemon-Ginger, post free, by return of post 


for Aid. 


1,000 BOTTLES to be GIVEN AWAY 


The firm have adopted the foHowing novel 
method to induco everybody to try their , 
Lemon-Ginger. One quarter of the letters 
opened every day not only have the Lemon- 
Ginger sent by return post, but tho stamps 
are also returned to the forturate applicants. 


Lemon Ginger 


A Clearance Sal 


All ba'f-price from 28 .. 
Large House, 58-. Cur 
riage no object. Lists Free 
Approval wit pleasur 
(age Powl-houses from 6/-. Gar 
den Frames from 6/-. Hypolite, Deptford. 
— eet A ct 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER SMOKED A 


“ MASTA” rer, 


‘Tou do not know what a coo! a4 dr) 


really me 


— * oe 


14% f/ „„ „„ „666 


. 


of all A Ar. 


— 102 BE PIP). 


pate es 
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5 - Ladies Umbrellas, value 18. ea:h . . £525 0 0 
to a strawberry’ a thet her fren — rs ak ; 400 283 3 8 xo Siiver-plate! Cruets, value 101° each — 258 0-0 ’ 2 
1 ͤ—-—- , ,, —— ne 
derin Se wore. ted with} 2) Ladies’ Bicycles, vee Ate gh. 40 0 © | 900 Lodies’ Umbrellas, value 7,6 each... : 1210 © : 
the sight of Rely top-hatted 80 Labour-saving Washers, with Rubber Wringer, 8 500 Cash Prizes of S each 125 — 3 ef thos 1 10 7 8 
visitors tending their ‘backs to the com value £3 eh 180 0 O 500 Hazes of Games (comprising f games), val 8 128 people who sre wanting cood ? 
? 0 l Alled Tcham “Lever = 649 Ladies’ Leather Handbags, value 129 16 O] § music in your home, ch? And you can't ¢ 
willing task of straw-| Watches, alue £2 ‘a each 125 2 2 Pictures of the famous Charge of the ht play yourself, eh! Nor can you afford a ¢ 
line, zel just twenty-five years 50 Cash Prices of 2.cach ... 100 © 0 Brigade,” in gilt frame, value 4/- n . e © 0 Plano? No. Well, we have just the very § 
tince Mesars.. started 3 20 Ladies’ Sterling Silver Watch. value 0e 233 8 3 10,000 £5,007 6 0 
making. They now have thousand 11. gierme a „28 @ @ 8 
acres of land an wots — not te afraid in your Wrappers. Pow ev march email 7pgr collegtion, ag in our rine Comrie were Mf eosatel, |? —a beautifully-finished, well-ma ſe anc $ 
employ, 2 eight hundred . CONDITIONS | ‘or Cc COMPETITION. | Ee e mtiay yan Sons 


hands. is within 
the circle of The jm Taker fields, and the 
fruit can therefore be handled with- 
out delay.” 

At the luncheon which followed, 
„Cambridge Alderman and J.P. 
nid: ao he was shown over 


ppearance of the 
muployés, the, women and girls 
looking well and j joyous, so different 
from the condition of things i in some 
1 had — 
n man turer ex 

the opinion that the root vs 1 
Chivers’ “success was high 
excellence of their goods, Le had 
coe Joes mark in the commercial 
world. Peop:e who had the goods 
i. ued their TN . 

o Royal 
oe on iculture, 1895, 
ue: “ Messrs, Chivers’ factory at 


Histon is now well-known through- 
out the country for the excellence 
of its man 

Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and 
7 the dd 


Jellies are sold 


780 TCH mas coms enclose: ne. Save the WHOLE Wrapper (tops of 
Every Bar 2 9—— . — at cartiate pu, to S08 Sonera witsowe SONS ean . SOAP WORK! LEEDS, not later than 
‘bail Be careful to 


IA sist, 1900. If 2 “carriage t the te paid. The 
prises will 3 order stage or carrings no the ngmest na oo 5 Ww sent in must contain the fall my and add 
sender, 5 he = of W. sent in marked on the 2 E — Frise 88 wing . 

ts num ie 8 ue when it le sent mac he have i No employees of — ATSO: 8 
Led. will ain e . b 


te full-weight -d. Tablets. To be 


Indispensable with Fruit & Delicicus. Nourishing! 


‘Real! nine). In patent air-tight 
si 1 J. M. 7. N. U. Rnchoding tin and postage. 


MRS. CONYERS. MORCHARD BISHOP, DEVON. 
23. ks — 


HANDSOME PRESENTS 


At ed Cost. = the arin? 


8 2 46, 66; 
* lance size, 2.6, 36, 46; Gents’ 
Assorted Ties, 3 for 1/6; Gents? Vinen Hand- 
horchiefs. half-dozen 1.10: Ladies“ Linen 
Handkerchie 8, half-dozen 1 9. 


Satisfac lon gugrantend and Carriag> > Paid. 
Do n t purchase from Shops. Price List Free. 


United mt lets sun M WUFACTURING CO., 


DEPT. 3, ARMLEY, 


SAVE YOUR WRA 


K. 1 returned rned if not ed, 
one; n n 
Sons, 4 ——— 


WAR RELIEF FUND 


of the CHURCH EXTENSION 
ASSOCIATION. 
The Sisters who lave gone to the scat of 
war appeal for shirts, cardigans, flannels, 
scarves, handkerchiefs, rugs, ete., for the 
JP coldiers, and left off clothing of all kinds 
for the Refugees at Durban and elsewhere. 
Packages showld Le marked War 
Relief,“ and addressed to Sister May, 
Durban, or 
Frances Ashdown, 
27 


London, N. W. 
Packages will be shipped to South Africa 
frequently. Contributions of money and 
extra comforts gladly received. 


* 
„. G. 


‘CHLESS “CLEANSER 


ughout the United Kingdom: 


Approved by the Medical 
N. 8. ROOT, 28, Endsicigh Gdns, LONDON. 


PEACHS CE CURTAINS) 


218 "60 88 Tant 27. 
POPULAR ‘PARC 

ZOF 147 contains -1 pair Drawing. — = Carta: ne. 

ante haces Gone 4yd. long, # — aa. wide , 


alike for Dining-room, Copied 
Lace, 5d. aun. wide : T pus Boletos Cur. 
tains, Artistic e Fioral, Aya. apf Sin. wide: 1 Tea Tal 
Cive 1 AV Gai pais. for Ala. 
WAY a 6 ce Dres. <ing- 
A. Covers, linge. me a 
te, Chica and Tron 
< Pree. oo 11 


On List 
Lace, Frilled iy fue Curtains, Madras Mus. 
line, ‘Lacea, Lace Capes, Bhuses, Lace Kdged Roller 
Loss &e. Also Husiery, Stand. hard“ wear, 


ory Prices. 
B.Peach & ons. Lister Gat. » Mottingham. 41 le . 


—— ENGLISH ORGANETTE’: 
7 — 


2 — &e., 1 infinite ¢ 
variety, a perience or kro. 
of music is requ F 


* f thi 
BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENT is 30/-: 


(or 4 Monthly Instalments), on recep 


which 887 wo will at once fo: dt 

the ‘* ENG * Organctt>, nicely ¢ 

packed cree dress, Carriage 2 extra. 
SN 
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27 Cash Prive for th's Tnstrum nit is 
. In 5 ius or the e 
. 


YOU KNOW YOu ARE 


3 whatever. ſor ii t 
ih 


ly saticficd with the 
st umount we ask yon te return it 1 185 
and we will at ones ref aa yer u. 
No fairer offer cou te nad. 
Address J. M. ORAPER, 
Organette Works, BLACKBURN. 
Write at ones fer our latest n a un · t 
Complete Catalogue, containins 
of weefal Horsehoki Arti * 
Wat hes, 4%. „ „ ad 
2 4«„%%„% %%% %„%%%60 
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„ w. Her,. 
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PEARSON'S: MEE KU N- 
“Well, Really, 251 


Surriemenr. 
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Food & Guy’ S Tonic. 


Guy's Tonic is of the most positive value 
K in all Stomach Disorders, bringing about a better 
Appetite, greater enjoyment of Food, and accomplish- 
ing the Digestion of the latter, both in the Stomach, 
in the first ‘instance, and its re- -digestion i in the Tissues, 
where Nerve force and Vital power for the body are 
created from Food. 


Season's 
Previous efforts. 


f the cen 
Senta send at once 


cae 


NICOLE PRERE S 


al 
“POLYPHON’ 
MUSICAL 


— 


The pain and suffering ait by the us 485 More chan ef. 288 f. 1 8 BOXES 
G T t ti t 
3 Guarhackin, Nitta ta anor 1 CHRISTMAS & $ & NEW | YEAR PRESENTS. ; 


of Digestion which causes Flatulence, Sourness, 
unpleasant Breath, coated Tongue, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, and the like, whilst the relief it affords in 
Nerve attacks and Neuralgia completes the circle of 
the good work it is the province of Guy’s Tonic to 
effect. 

Miss M. G. H., of 82 High Street, ene writing to 


inquire the price of Guy's Tonic, states: The fact is, my 
Medical Man has ordered me to take it.” 


‘* Starving through Food not Digesting. 


Mrs. F. Thomason, of 27 Park Road, Folkestone, writes: 


Never before has such 
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Army Officers and Guy’s Tonic. 


An Ex-Military Attache writes from Aldershot on 
October 9th, 1899: 

“Guy’s Tonic is highly appreciated by very many Army 
Officers. 

The following Letter proves the value of Guy’s Tonic 
in a serious Case of Indigestion and Nervousness, 
brought on by Overwork and Study. The writer says: 
„Quy's Tonic made a new Man of me, and has, | 
believe, saved my life. 

To el hea Loner << 60 K bliged i 3rd, 1899. 
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“made a new man of me; it has, I believe, saved my life, 
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„and I would not be without a ones for anything. I 
“occasionally use it now if I get a touch of my old 
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away. You may, should it be of use to you, make use 
“of this, but in this event I should prefer you not to 
15 “ publish my name and address, though I shall always 

glad to answer any i Gh aioe hat as serene may wish to 


„make.“ 
AN ARMY Lira. 


Note. — Ihe originals of the above Letters may be inspected b 
anyone interested who cares to call at the Head Office of Guy's Tonie 
Company, 12 Buckingham Palace Road, London, 8.W. 


Guy’s Tonic should be instantly resorted to: 


When Digestion ts accompanted by Flatulence ; 
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after Eating; 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Lamperer 1s Hor on TH: TRAII. 

Tue Police Commissioner, before he dispatched Lampeter 
en his quest for the Princess, recalled him and told him 
exactly how matters stood. He explained the finding of 
the bottle in the Prince’s hand, and the suspic’on—the 
+troag presumption, indeed—of foul play, and desired him, 
hefors he left the house, to look into all the circumstances, 
+o far as they were known, of the receipt of the bottle, and 
the probable movements of the Princess. 

Lampeter, when he had been fully instructed, went out 
into the hall, where he found many of the servants still 
coliected together, and proceeded to question the butler, 
Harlow. Before speaking of the Princess, he thought it 
advisable to clear up one other point, and asked what had 
become of the secretary—“ the chap who was up at Vine 
Street yesterday.” 

Harlow replied, sng, how that Mr. Lascelles had left 
the house for good and all. 

“So I supposed as he’s not here. But can you tell me 
where he’s to? We shall want to talk to him, and I 
Mame myself for not having kept an eye on him. Accused 
persons do not surrender always to their tail. Do you know 
anything of his whereabouts ? ” 

“I know that his baggage an. belongings were cent 
yesterday to Half Moon Street. But I should be sorry if 
anything I told you got him into trouble. I've always 
found him a perfect gentlem in.” 

“I don’t wish him any particular harm. He's in with 
some shady people, sp dog and must answer for the com- 
pany he keeps,” said the Inspector as he made a note in his 
Jocket-book, and, tearing ont the leaf, handed it to an 
assistant, the divisional detective, with orders to set a watch 
on the house in Half Moon Street. 

“A word or two Mr. Butler. 
what did she take with her? 

“ Well, nothing much, a hand-bag at most—if that. How 
do you know she has 15 

Do you take me for a mug? Of course, I know that 
wuch, and I mean to know more. Take me up to her 
rooms, the placa she ied last — bedroom, boudoir, 
whatever it was. I want to look round.” 

They went to the second floor together, and the 
Acteztive, with the keen, observant eye of one traincd tothe 
zusinees of investigation, examined the apartments from 
end to end. He noted the disorder and confusion, and for 
tome time no more than has Leen already described. 

But now the two, Lampeter and Harlow, were joined by a 
third sce Aurel Mirko, the valet, who cane up for no 
very clearly expressed reason. It was pro y curiosity, 
but his 3 in tho search was of Aistinet valne, for 
all at once he called the police officer’s attention to a ball of 
(rumpled white paper which was lying in the hearth. It 
looked as though it had been thrown on the fire; the ends 
Were charred but the bulk of it was unconsumed. 

At Mirko’s 8 ion, I r Lampeter carried the 
Paper to the w w and straightened it out under the 
strong light. Then Le soon saw that it was the remains of 
a paper wra such as chemists use when sending in their 
medicines, e printed label was intact, “Holts, Bond 
Street,” and a port on of the written address, H. H. 
Princess Tzeua——” 

Lampeter let loose a gleeful triumphant whistle at this 
important discovery. 

nis is silver and go!d and precious stones to me,“ he 
toll himself, “No doubt whatever now that the bottle was 
opered here, in this room, and by one of the two women in 
it. Only to make sure— Tell me,” he went on alond, “ one 
of you men brought a bottle or something of the kind up- 
stairs last night for the Princess? 

“Mr. Harlow did,” Mirko replied for the butler, who 
hesitated, reluctant to speak. “He handed it to 
me, it was in that pointing to that which Lampeter 
held. „And I gave it into Madame Lisa’s hands.” 

ing up this bottle? Lampeter t-d to 
ily. “You'd better tell me. It will be 
the worse for you if you try to keep anything back.” 

“I don't wish to do that. Yes, it is the fact, 1 brought 
up 2 the chemist about ten o'elock; it might 


have that r, although I wouldn't swear to 
it, And that is all 1 Log about it. 


Her Highnces, now; 


“It is enough for me just now. And I’ve no more time 
to spend here. We must cl ar out, one and all of us,” and 
peter, ordering them to move ahead, left the rcom 
last, the door of which he securely locked and put the key 
in his pcckot. He still carried tho precious paper in his 
hand, and on reaching tho ground floor ke returned at once 
to the library to inform his chief of what he had found. 

“Good,” said Colonel Sylvester, with a rcelf- satisfied 
grunt of approval. This makes it all the more essential 
to come upon the track of the missing women. How do you 
propose to do it? 

“Give notice at the railway staticns, and all the starting 
ports for Continental steamers ; circulate their deccription 
and all that among hotels and lodging-honscs, and as likely 
as not they did not walk away from this house. If they 
tcok acab, it ought to be possible to hunt up that cab. On 
the whole, it would be as well, if you approve, sir, to get 
the Press on to the job. Nothirg like the lapors for) ulting 
news about of people wanted.” 

“You're right, assented the Colonel. Hotel- keepers 
and lodging - house servants have done the police many a 
good turn before now; thank heavcn, they're generally as 
curious as mazpies. Yes, Lampeter, give cut to the Press.” 

„ thonght of going first, sir, to the magistrate for a 
warrant, and Mr. Leighton will le best ; he heard the case 
yesterday against that Mr. Lascelles who was seer tary 
here, and I'd like a talk with him—Lascelles, I mean.” 

„How will he help you?” 

“They are very intimate, the Princess and he. They may 
be accomplices, at any rate he may lead us to her.” 

„Well, don't work too openly, it might put him on his 
guard. Establish a watch. Shadow him in fact. Now off 
with you.” 

But Lampeter had moro to do before leaving the house. 
He wanted to get a full descriyt:on of the per-ons he was 
to find, photographs of both. There were plenty of the 
Princess about, and he picked cut a full length cabinet, 
which he detached from its frame and stowed inside the 
breast cf his coat. It was more difficult in regard to Lisa, 
with whose appearance, moreover, ho was little familiar. 
But Mirko readily gave hin full details, and sent a maid 
upstairs, who presently came back with a yortrait she had 
taken off the wall in Lisa's bedroom, which was handed over 
to Lampcter. 

The police officer, then fully armed, was on the point of 
leaving the house when on the very doorstep he tumbled 
almost into the arms ofa reporter he knew, a man from the 
Univers il News Agency. 

Copy, my lad,” cried the detective. “Red hot! Jump 
into a cab with me and 1˙II tell you all the news as we go 
along.” 

When the two parted in Pall Mall the pressman was in 
possession of the details according t) Lampeter's version, 
and the certainty of a tremendous score. 

“Hurry it out. Stress it in the bill. It will be worth a 
fortune to you. I won't keep you. But send round to our 
place later, I'll tell you anything fresh.” 

Lampeter nw entered the Minerva Club, a semi-soeinl, 
semi. literary coterie, where he counted upon finding Mr. 
Leighton, and he was not disappointed. He knew that our 
metropolitan police magistrates work in couples relieving 
each other, and this could not be Mr. Leighton's day at 
Vino Street. He had often called at the Minerva before 
when in need of mazisterial assistance. 

A page boy dispatched to look for him soon b: ought Mr. 
Leighton back, and the magistrate, taking Lampeter into a 
littlo waiting-room near the hall-porter's lodge, soon heard 
all his story. 

How much do y.u really know, Inspector ?” began Mr. 
Leighton. About the Princess, I mau. Anything of her 

rivate lite? Noth'ng much? So I thought, but in the 
interests of justice I am bound to tell you one or two 
strange facts which I had from her own lips. In the first 
place she is not the Prince's wife. She has a first husband 
still living, and that husband is the convict Vaughan.” 

“They are all in the case then togetlur, the woman, 
Vaughan, and Lascelles. Vaughan was there last night, I 
believe; I was sent for to take him.” 

“They wouldn't have sent for you if there was collision 
between them. Besides, you tell me medical evidence 
places the tims of death at about eleven pm. Lascelles, 
you have heard, left the house in the afternoon.” 

“He may have returned.” 

“Then where is the motive with any of them? Why 
should the Princces, as I will still call her by courtesy, 
po'son the Prince? 2 ; 

There was a motive, or what might have ensily been 
twisted into one, but it was hidden from the magistrate 
and police officer. The fact that Hermione was the sole 
legatee of Prince Tzcurach’s immense wealth would have 
weighed heavily against her in Lampeter's opinion. the 
magistrate, remembering her resolve to accept nothing from 
tke Prince, might not have been cqually impressed 

“ Motives are for the lawyers, for judge and jury when 
the facts are Lefore them. My business is with the facts, 
and I’ve got some awkward ones, with more, 1’ll go bail, 
behind,” and Lampeter, pocketing his warrant, hurried on 
to Half-Moon Street. : ; 

He's in there,” said his assistant, king his thumb 
towards the lodging-house. “I asked for him. Says he’s 
ill. But it don’t look much like it. People have been 
running in and out like a fair. Here's another of em.“ 

The person who now cmerged was General Sholte, whom 
Lampeter knew as a prominent London figure and accosted 
at once, hoping Mr. lles was not very s_riously ill. 

An' wha micht ye be ? ” sniffed the General. A know ye, 
a’ve seen ye at Epsom. Ve handled yon rieving thief that 
lifted my watch on the hill. No. Mr. is none 80 
bad, ye aucht to have known it yersel. But you police 
bodies know next to nothing at all. Gude day. 

“Why should we know, I wonder?” testily 
Lam „ and he got his answer from his assistant. 

2 there was a case in the morning report, Inspector. 
Name of Lascelles. Picked up insensible yesterday after- 
noon in the Park, near the Ranger’s Lodge, and sent to St. 
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George's Hospital. Su, posed to be aggravated assault and 
highway robbery.” 

Well, of all the horn idiots, you take the cake, Sprivye:. 
You might have guessed. The same names, too. They 
told you he was ill.” 

Does it make much difference, Inspector?” ask. d the 
other detective humbly, ac-epting his superior's roproof. 

* Difference,” retorted Lampeter fierce y. “It may make 
all the d fference.” Hut his disgust was chicfly because it 
tended to destroy a part of Lis own ease. For this new 
feature tended to exonerate the ex-secretary. If Larcel!es 
hal been struck down in the aft, In on and carried to St. 
Geo: go's Hospital he would hardly have been tit to aid andl 
abet in tho business at Tzeurmch House that same night. 
Nevertheless Lampeter would not let go the clue; he still 
believed that this man Lascelles weuld lead him to the 
Princess. 

Now came a sudden inspiration. It was evoked by the 
shouts of the newspaper boys who were rushing along the 
streets proclaiming the latest rensation, and brandishing 
the bills like kanners that all might read and buy ther 
papers. 

HORRIBLE MYSTERY! 
Suiten oR MURDER ? 
A Tixen Fouxp rah ix Wis Liner nv. 
PRIXcessS Stuspre TED. 
Her Friaur. 

“That's my sort!” cried La-npeter, slapping his thighi. 
“ Here, sonny, give me a couple of Evenine CLARIOxS, and 
hold on—if you'd like to earn a bob, I'll put it in your way.” 

Tho detective hastily unf. Jded the still damp sheet, ran 
his eye quickly over the “ Latest Intelligence,” and loudly 
expressed Lis approval. 

“First rate! She can’t get very far now. To-morrow 
they shall publish her photograph. But, see, my lad. 
Take «ne of your papers to No. 745, ring. and send it up 
special to Mr. Luscetles. There's your shilling.” 

“It'll startle some of them,” he went on to Sprigg:, 
“and Lascelles too, if this is the first he hears of it, of which 
I'm not at all sure. A good deal may turn upon the effect 
it las on him, and I trust to you, Spriggs, for watching that. 
Don't lose touch of him, stick to him like his shaduw if he 
leaves the house you follow where he goes, and k ep me 
pested from timo to time.” 

How, and where shall I send?” 

By cab to Walton Street. Station. I shall be workin 
about. that neiglil ourhood and will cull in every hour or go 
to pick up anything you may sind. Be diligent, my friend, 
and use your best wits. Ibis ig a sort of chance that don't 
come twice to young members of cho force.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Tne Princess APreats For III. 


Insrecror Lampeter hoped much from the effect of the 
startling announcewent made in the evening papers. 
Remotely, through the impetus given to private curiosity 
which, as is so often recorded in police annals, has come ty 
the aid of detection by penctrating the disguises of 
fugitives. More directly he thought to como by the know- 
ledge he sought, depending upon the reluctance even 
fr:ends would feel as to concealing her, Sven if they had 
already taken her by the hand since her flight from Park 
Lan“. They would hardly stand by her if she was under 
the shadow of a great crime. He meant, therefore, to call 
at various houses where it was just possible he might hear 
of her, if not find her; his quest being aided hy his powers 
of persuasion, his artfulness, and by the pressure of authority 
if it were necessary to exercise it. 

He first went to the Mordaunts, at Hereford Square, 
remember in: the address given by the Earl when standin: 
surety at Vine Street, remember:ng too, the intimacy that 
ecemed to exist between tho Princess and Lady Mordaunt. 

He gave no name when he got to the house, but merely 
said he had come on a matter of private business, and 
Cynthia sent down at first a curt answor, saying she never 
BAW Strangers. 

So Lampeter confessed that ho hd called on behalf of 
the Princess Tzeurach, and now at lensth Cynthia joined 
him in the dining-room. She was dressed for going ont -In 
a ne it tailor-made costume of beaver brown, a velvet jacket. 
with chinvilla collar and chincilla toque. A very smart an-l 
sprigkily little countess, who tazkled the det tive with 
some asperity. 

“Look here, my friend, I'd do anything to oblige th: 
Princess, hut this is a pretty busy morning. {must have 
my wa'k,and I’ve got my lines to learn— always was a 
shocking bal study—and the hallet-ma-<ter's coming tu 
ten h mea new step. What is it? Sharp's the word.” 

“I wanted to know if your ladyship could tell me wh ve 
to find her Highne:s.” 

“Why, in Park Lane, I suppose. Where else? Do you 
suppose she’s here? ” 

“1 thought it might be just possible, my lady. Hor 
Highness was not at home this murning, and as you are 20 
intimate——” 

“Wait one moment. Where have I seen you befor: 1 
know your face. You were in the police-court yesterday 
and gave evidence, A detective? I'm sure of it.” 

“My name is Lampeter, inspector in the C. I. D., and ! 
want to find the Prince:-s Tze:rach.” 

“ Anyway, I can't help youto do that. I’ve not seen hier 
since yesterday, and, with your kind permi-sion, that must 
be the end of this interview. You may take your-elf off n= 
you came.” 

Ono moment, my lady. Let me explain my reasons fer 
this intrusion.” 

can't wait if they were the best reasons in the wor! 1, 
But here is my lord”—Bim’s latchkey was heard in t!.c 
door and his step in the hall—* Bim! Bim! I want you,” eln 
shouted, and Lord Mord:unt came in. 

“Gad, I hardly hoped t) catch you, Cynth. Here, I siv. 
this is a crusher. meng shone and with no tore ado lie 

t the evening paper and. 
PMs It’s too awful for words!” was her comm: nt, in a shaky 
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voice, the tears in her eyes, a heightened colour in her 
cheek. “And that poor dear creature!” 8 

“ Monstrous good Jeton for her, all the same. Besides, 
Hermione Tzeurach, you have always told me, will come in 
to all the Prince leaves behind,” interjected the practical 
Bim. 

„How can you talk so heartlessly at such atime? I’m 
ashamed of you, Bim! Just think what she must feel!” 

Pretty sick, I should think. But”—Bim caught sight 
at last of Mr. Lampeter—“ who's your friend? 

“This is a gentleman from Scotland Yard who thought 
to wheedle me into turning spy in the service of the police,” 
said Cynthia scornfully. 

“It’s your ladyship’s duty to 145 the law, protested the 
detective, but not very angrily. He was delighted at the 
unex turn the conversation had taken. 

“A fig for the law!” retorted Cynthia. Let the law 
look out for itself. What have you got to go upon?” 

“Plenty, if you only knew. Why, I myself heard the 
Princess threaten the Prince only yesterday. She told him 
she would never forgive him, and swore to be revenged,” 
said the Jnspeoctor. 

“Well, I y she had very good cause. He was not 
a perfect character by any means, although it would be 
indecent to say more. But you'll get no help from me. 
Nothing would induce me to betray a friend, and the 
Princess is my friend, come what may.” 

“Stick to that, Cynth. I’ll back you all I know,” said 
Bim. Tou'd better apply elsewhere, Mr. Inspector. 
This is the wrong shop for criminal investigation. Try 
another!” 

Lampeter took up his hat, and after a stiff farewell 
walked 155 But he 5 ae „ for he — — 
caught t few u wo! whi gave him 
unexpectedly yet so clearly a key tothe motive that would 
lend to a crime. He was well repaid for his visit to Here- 
ford Square. 

He proceeded next to the Dundas’s house in Julyan 
Square, but when he called tho first time there was no one 
at home, and the second time he was denied admittance. 
The fact was that the Mordaunts had hurried round to 
compare notes, and discuss the whole extraordinary situa- 
ticn. Colonel Dundas said at once unhesitatingly that he 
felt no obligation to assist the police in the present stage 
of tho affair. 

Even if Icould. But I am unable, I take it we are all 
unable, to give the slightest cluc to the poor lady’s where- 
abouts. Still I should not betray her, even if she were in 
the next room.” : ' 

“That is bringing it rather near home, Raymond, and 
pushing your chivalry to extremes, protested Mrs. Dundas. 

“But it is really too absurd, the whole suggestion,” 
argued Cynthia. 

suppose the police have something to go upon. It is 
not mere surmise,” replied matter-of-fact Mrs. Dundas. 
And if George Vaughan is iu it, as seems likely, now we 
know of the connection betwcen the two, I should not be 
surprised at any crime.” 

“Committed by him, but not by her ? Katie said, coming 
into the discussion. Why should she kill the Prince? 

“ Because, as your mother will tell you, she was his sole 
heiress, and wanted to come into her property.” 

“ Fine notion, that! And risk hanging!” laughed Bim. 

“She declared yesterday before the magistrate that 
nothing would induce her to t another r 
the Prince, or be beholden to him further,” said Cynthi 

“Why should not Vaughan have done the d 80 as to 
inherit, through his wife? asked Mrs. Dundas, struck with 
a bright idea. 

„That's rather a tall order, my dear,” the Colonel 
thought. “ Besides, he could not appear to claim it, not at 
least before he had gone back to Portland, and finished his 
term of penal servitude.” 

It beats me all round,” cricd Bim, shaking his head 
hopelessly. “The only . supposition is that the 
Princess did it because she hated tho little beast. But, I 
a couldn’t it have been really suicide, and no murder at 
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“Then why has she run away? asked Mrs. Dundas. 

“She never meant to stay in the house. She told me so 
herself,” replied Cynthia. 

“It was a very odd time to leave, late at night, just 
after the master of the house has died a violent death.“ 

: he = you certain she was aware of his death when she 
N 

“Oh, I cannot argue like this,” said Mrs. Dundas in 
despair. The only point that seems clear is that she has 
disappeared : gone into hiding, in fact. Was that the act 
of a perfectly innocent nm?” 

She may have been forcibly detained by someone. Why 
not Vaughan, who holds her fast til she succeeds to the 
property? He would not care what became of her so long 
as e got it. She might be convicted, imprisoned, any- 
thing.” 

“Could she inherit then?“ asked Katie. 

“Undoubtedly,” the Colonel asserted. “Felons—we are 
getting on rather fast—are not subjected to forfeiture of 
estate in these latter days. But it would be hers to do 
what she liked with, and she would surely not let it pass on 
to Vaughan.” 

“ Not one of us all this time has considered what Geoffrey 
Lascelles thinks,” said Cynthia, “1 presume he knows 
what has happened.” 

“TI was with him in Half Moon Street when tho paper 
was brought in,” said the Colonel. “It took his breath 
away as it did mine, and he wanted to go up at once to 
Tzeurach House to hear the very latest news, but I dis- 
suaded him for he is not half right yet. He must have got 
an 1 1 Longa 4 ee 

“ An still thinks that George Vaughan was the as- 
sailant?” said Mrs. Dundas 2 fee 


a . put her hand 
affectionately on Katie's arm, guessing what the poor child 
felt at her lovor's accident. upon it, Vaughan is 
connected with all this from to last; he is the most 
desperate villain I ever 5 


Did you know that an elephant’s skin is sensitive to slightest touch 
article, full of stories, showing the elephant’s mr heal doe and Salty toe Chan 
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“I suppose there is nothing for us to do but wait 
Aerea gf ” gaid the Colonel briefly, and this, after 2 
little more desultory talk, was the end of the matter for the 
time being. . 

The rest of that day passed without any fresh light on 
the mystery. Nor had the morning papers much more to 
say; they only embellished facts as already given to the 

ublic. But one or two. of the more enterprising, such as 
4 — Crazion, published a woodcut 
be the Princess's portrait—that of a tall, ale 1 
gorgeous apparel, but with not the smallest facial resem- 
blance to Ian A picture of Madame Lisa was also 
published, smaller, but e in its way, for it empha- 
sised the strong face an ierci en. A 

Mr. Lam chuckled mee took ‘con pictures in to 
i vester, and they went together over the principal 
heads of the inquiry. 

4 This'll do it ait, not a doubt of it, if only the Treasury 
will offer a reward.” 

“That will depend a gool deal on the inquest and its 
verdict. It is to sit this afternoon, as no doubt you know. 

“Yes, sir, I havo been called as a witness, and shall have 
one or two things to tell you.” 

Crowners’ law is about the oldest and not always the 
most Rena. a pg * the 5 rig in tue jury — 
greatly guided by the opinions @ police o , 
Sion they returned an open verdict they accompanied 


it with a strong expression of opinion that the cireum- 
stances 


attending Prince Tzeurach’s death, and the 
unexplained disappearance of the Princess, aroused grave 
suspicion of her complicity in a crime.” _ 

This was enough to justify the promise of a reward of 
£500 for her and her maid’s apprehension. 

Another day passed, a third, and still the mystery 
remained as dark a mystery as ever, when suddenly light 
broke in from an unexpected quarter. 

Katie Dundas was at home alone when the parlourmaid 
brought her up a dirty scrap of crumpled paper—some- 
thing of the form of a letter—and it bore her name and 
address. 

The maid, who held it on a silver ealver, handcd it with 
a sniff of disgust, saying: 

“You never caw such a little ragamuffin, Miss! Some 
begging letter, I suppose. I was for refusing to have any- 
thing to do with him, but he said it was very important; 
something about a ‘donah’ who had becn ‘copped,’ and 
more of such strange talk as I don't understand.” 

Katie took and untwisted the missive. It was in effect a 
letter, a communication from Hermione, and it ran as 
follows: 

“Tam in sore distress—in the power of a miscreant, and 
I fear for my life. Come to me orsend. Tell Mr. Lascelles 
I am at 873 Mile End Road. Lisa is with me, and she 
thinks she van send this out. Lose no time. Don't be 
denied here.—Hermicne.” 

„II see that boy,” cried Katie. “Bring him up.” 

Not here, Miss, into the drawing-room ?” 

“Oh, as you like; only be quick. Into the hall—any- 
where; I want to speak to him.” 

Ho was a very ragged and unwashed little rough of a 
dozen years or so, but he answered with brisk celf-poasession 
all that he was asked. 

“She chucked it out of the winder to me, the ‘donah’ 
did. I was a-playing down in the court ; I thought she was 
a-making game, for it it me and it ’urt. Then she shied a 
tizzy at me, and asst me if I’d like some more, a0 I brought 
this as she told me, and your to give me what you please.“ 

Here's half-a-crown for you. You shall have more if 
¥en wait here and show us the way to that house in the 

ile End Road where the lady gave you that paper. Do 
you agree to that? 

“Right you are, Miss. Five bob and bender, you can 
buy me by the month at that pay.” 

“ You'll have to wait here, my boy, for a time. Are you 
ies otf ? Always are, eh? Emily, take him down to cook, 
and tell her to give him a good 8 are meal, and,” this was 
in a whisper, “‘ keep him here, you understand? 

“ Well I'm sure, Miss,” protested Emily, “I don't think 
the Colonel nor yet Mra. Dundas would approve of such 
goings on. Taking up with common refuse Tike this.” 

Don't be silly, Emily, it may be a matter of life and 
death,” and again she whispered, “it has something to do 
with Mr. Lascelles.” 

The confidence quite won over the reluctant maid, and 
she promised to act as the little waif’s keeper until Mizs 
Katie returned. 

For Katic Dundas had made up her mind at once. She 
would carry on this momentous news to Geoffrey Lascelles 
without a moment's delay. Some plan for compassing the 
Princess's rescue must be set on foot, and he was the mau to 


undertake it. 
(To be continued.) 


DON’T THROW AWAY 


your copies of P. W. or any othor paper, and don't tear th 
covers off. You will require them if you want to haven 


chance of making £50 in a remarkable ne i 
be announced shortly, ——. 


45. for a Fanny Story. 


The Editor of “PEARSON’S WEEKLY” 
is offering a Five Pound Note to the sender 


of the funniest story. It can be either Original 
or selected; if the latter, the source and date 
should be given. All atiempts must be sent to 


WExx ENDING 
Dec, 9, 1899, 


Right at Last. 


“Count Hickorr, did you see the young lady’: 
father at the wedding? 

„Tes, monsieur; he was there to say ze things about 
ze daughter.” 

“To say things about her, Count ?” 

“To on her, monsieur.” 

“Tell on her? What could he tell, mcnsieur P 

“Ob, monsieur, ze = tongue is so full of ze 
twists and ze wriggles. But perhaps he was there to 
give her away.” 


Anybody Could See it was a Pub, 


A nicg, refined lady rode in our train the other day. 
and she had by her side a little boy; and she talked 5 
charmingly to the little fellow, all about “nurse” and 
“tutor,” and so forth, and presently we pulled up short 
at a signal-box. 

“Ob, ma,” said the little cherub, “look there! T ke 
me into that publio- ouse, same as if you was pa.” 

“Ma” winced a bit, and, ignoring thé last part of his 
remark, said: Poe 

“ Nonsense, child! That's not a public-house; it's a 
signal-box.” 

“Oh, rubbish!” elegantly retorted the sweet youth, 
4 = t, ain t a pub, what are they a-drawin’ all that beer 

or 
And the only thing ma said was with a look that 
would Lave sawn boxw 


——— eee 
Letter-Box Pests. 


Once your letter is dropped into the pillar or wall. 
box, you consicer it safe. But there are tampering 
people nowadays, as always. A suburban postman 
observes that a couple of mice scampered out of a post- 
box which he was preparing to clear, evidently dropped 
through the aperture by some mischievous wight. The 
damage effected by the rodents was considerable, letters 
were torn and ravelled, book packets deprived of wrap- 
pers, and one missive inclosing a postal order was 
rendered worthless. As the box was cleared but twice 
daily, it is possible the mice had been imprisoned for 
seven or sig t hours. 

An equally nasty trick was played by some person or 
persons unknown. Here, again, the wall-box graced it 
he country lane, ‘placed for the convenience of a 

ew scattered villas and cottages. Unlocking the dcor, 
the postman found some difficulty in pulling it open. 
A half-pint of glue had been poured into the slot, not 
only rendering the box firmly sealed, but fastening 
together the dozen letters it contained. Only two 
pockets were decipherable when detached, the rest 
being given over the postmaster, who instituted 
“Gunpowder in Ia tities red int 
unpowder in large quan was pou into a 
letter-box one fifth of 8 4 Hahtea squib 
followed, and a few seconds later there was a blow-up 
of a nature so severe that the box was farced clean out 
of its fittings and part of the maso toppled down. 
Whatever the rece contained was burned to ashes. 
2 gee of eee Le i 2 in many other cases. 
rge envelope with earwigs, ited in a 
lonely letter-box, caused the collector some anxiety. 
The receptacle was a crawling mass of unclean insects, 
which had escaped through a hole cut in the corner of 
their ae prison. Though none the worse, the letters 
required considerable shaking, and the box thoroughly 
sweeping to banish the pests. The letter-carrier felt 
“ earwiggy” for many a day. 


—_—_————- — —ͤ— 


Forp Moruee: “I think Violet’ A 
cultivated abroad.” 8 voice ought to le 


Sensible Father: Anywhere would suit me, except 


at home.” 
— — 


“My income is small,” said a rather dilatory lover, 
“and, Ferhaps, it is cruel of me to take you from your 
father’s roof.” 


But I don’t live on the roof,” was the prompt reply. 
— fe 


„Ovn minister has been standing in front of that shop 
for * last hour. I wonder if he's waiting for any- 
one 

„No; he just tied two knots this morning.” 

5 

“No; handkerchief knots. He is trying t ber 
what his wife put them there for.” Sia ada 


— — 


“Mamma,” remarked a bright little chap of about 
four years of age the other evening as bed-time 
approached, “ may I sit up a little later to-night ?” 

What for, my boy P“ inquired his mother, somewhat 
n request. 
Why, lied the young hopeful promptly, “nurse 


the FUNNY EDITOR, Peasson’s Buildings told the people next door that it was us as a pan- 
Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C, 3 ss vee 4 and pepe, sie T have gone to bed, 
as will learn if fascinatin 
mas Number of NS MAGAZINE. 


WEEK EXDING 8 
DEc. 9, 1899. 


Ignominious Skedaddlings that are 
Not Likcly to be Repeated Rewadays. 


2 


ERE are some people who believe that, as soon as 
i caine army ibe Transvaal confronts the Boers 
in all its majesty and fulness, the enemies of England 
cut there will flee before it in sheer panic at its numbers 
and capacity. But, although it will undoubtedly strike 
terror into the heart of the Boer in such a way as no 
other power bas ever yet done, it is hardly probable that 
the forces under Joubert and his generals will run away 
as some armies have in former times. 

From the earliest days of warfare history supplies 
such instances of troops who have fled in panic before 
the enemy, generally without even striking a blow. We 
all know the strange story of how the Midianites were 
struck with awful terror when they heard in the middle 
of the night the sound of the crashing pitchers and the 
clatter of arms that the wily Gideon had arranged to 
be performed by the forces of Israel, and how the 
Midianites rushed away from the spot as fost as their 
horses and legs could carry them. It is one of the most 
curious of the Old Testament stories, this routing of u 
great and mighty army by such a simple device; so 
curious that many disbelievers have arisen in connection 
with it throughout the ages. Yetit has had its counter- 
part many times since. ; 

In our own history we can point to more than one 
such scene. It was when Earl Randle was besieged in 
Rhuddlan Castle by 

AN IMMENSE FORCE OF WELSHMEN, 
whilst trying to subdue these hardy mountuineers, that 
such a scene occurred. The brave Englishman saw that 
he had landed himself in a serious strait. as there was 
little doubt that owing to want of sufficient defending 
troops and scarcity of provisions the castle would be 
obliged to capitulate before a rescuing party could reach 
it in those days, unless eomething extraordinary should 
happen. He, however, did what he could by sending a spy 
with a letter to Chester asking for help. The spy managed 
to get through the Welsh lines during the darkness, 
and carried the note to De Lacy, constable of Chester. 

Thereupon, this strategic fellow, rushing into Chester 
Fair, then taking place, collected as many of the rag- 
tag and bob-tail men as he could lay hands on, as well as 
minstrels, and he gave them whatever articles he could 
find as weapons, and made them half drunk. With a 
mighty host composed of this rabble and with flying 
banners, he set out to Rhuddlan Castle, contriving to 
arrive at evening. When the Welsh saw the coming of 
what they took to be such a great army to the rescue of 
the Earl, and heard the many sounds of music, they 
concluded, not unreasonably, that Bedlam must have 
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been absolutely let loose, and the 
dawn without even having actu 
strength—thus raising the siege! 

We all know the very similar results which followed 
the device of Robert Bruce at Bannockburn. It is more 
than 1 that tlie English, under Edward II., 
though he was not by any means a fi hting man, would 
have won the battle, as they had had quite as much 
favour in it as the Scots, had not Bruce hit upon the 
ingenious plan that eventually proved his salvation. 
When he saw how things were going after much fighting, 
he sent to his camp followers and reserves, who were a 
mile or so away across the bill, with secret instructions. 
Soon afterwards, just as the wearicd English were 
beginning to think that the battle was theirs, they saw. 
to their utter dismay, a new force—as they took it to be 
—coming to the assistance of Bruce, an army waving 
standards, shouting war-cries, and of great size. 

Panic seized the southern army, and almost without 
striking another blow, 


THE WHOLE ENGLISH FORCE FLED 


in utter rcut. Edward himself jumped on horseback 
and “a off the field at full speed, never drawing 
rein till be had reached Dunbar, some sixty miles 
away. Probably this is the most serious case of panic 
overcoming English troops in all our history. 

In the recent Turko-Grecian war, we saw almost a 
similar case. After the unwarlike Greeks had received 
n few checks und some losses in the northern parts of 
their country and on the Turkish borders, they got the 
intelligence that Edhem Pasha and his host were rapidly 
upproaching. This was quite enough for the Greek com- 
manders, as well as for the rank and file, and soon there 
began a retreat whose dieastrous consequences Greece 
has felt, and will feel, for a long time to com>. 

One of the greatest difficulties that our generals who 
undertook the at provement of the Egyptian Army and 
soldiery in the days before this last decade had to 
encounter was the innate propensity of the Gippy to 
run precipitately away as soon as he came within sight 
of an opy osing foe, especially if rather bigger than his 
own, It was this propensity, carried out on so many 
battlefields in Egypt, that had made the Mahdi and his 
successors so triumphant in several attacks which they 
had delivered upon troops led by e e in that 

Whole regiments of “ Gippies fled full speed as 
quickly as ible when an action seemed imminent on 
such occasions, and Kitchener and his men have for 
‘eps been teaching these Egyptian trcops to stand up 

an enemy boldly and strongly. 

No, it is not to be expected that the Boers will prove 
themselves such arrant cowards as to flee headlong at the 
first sight of the Fighting Fifth“ in its strength, or at 
the terrible charge of the Green Howards.” The average 
Boer, as we know only too well, docs, indeed, prefer to do 
his fighting with a good stone wall between himself und 
the enemy 's bullets, but he has courage of a certain kind. 
And he will need it when the English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh troops, with the gallant Colonials, get him 
fairly and squarely in front of them on an open field! 


fled precipitately ere 
ly seen the foe in its 


363 
His Turn. 


“You remember that part in the play where the man 
seizes the woman, forces her into a cupboard, and turns 
the key on her? ” 

“Yes, 1 remember it.” 

“Well, the other night, a fellow in the audience 
applauded it so that they had to put bim out.” 

“TI don't think there is anything to zet excited about 
in that part of the picce.” 

“Oh, but it turned out that the fellow applauding 
was the husband of the actress, and it was the first time 
he had ever seen anybody shut her up.” N 


— — . ——ů— 


“ WHAT puzzles me,” murmured Chollie, as he found 
the other fellow had reached the house of the adored 
one ahead of him and was monopolising her attention, 
is the question whether I am this evening more of an 
outlander or a bore.” 


— 


Miss PuxrER: And you accepted him? Why, you 
told me only the other day that if he proposed you would 
refuse him absolutely!” 

Miss Faddington: “Yes; but he prorosed in the 
most beautiful Scotch dialect you ever heard, and I 
couldn't refuse him.” 


RESULT OF FCOTBALL COMPETITION No. 12. 


We did not receive a correct forecast in this competition. 
The consolation money, amounting to £50, has been 
divided amcngst the following persons: 


T. Riebards, 70 Eldon Read, Cardiff; J. J. Flynn, 150 Crown Street, 
Liverpool; A. Gibbs, 44 Southbororgh Roud, South Hackney ; 
F. du Cros, Manor House, Hove, Brighton; A. Chadwick, MY Smith 

A Brook Side, Belyer ; 
r Grove, Scafcrth; A. F. ag eee | Street, 
“rederic 


Southsa; E. Weller, 115 
Brewery Bond, Plumstead ; J. = mith, 46 Columbia Street,Crumlin Road, 


by Bel'shill, N. R.; R. Cook, 71 B:aeside Street, Maryhill, Glasgow; 
J. Fox, 41 Pettiil Street, Carlisle; G. Paviour, 1: 

Plumstead; F. Pitucy, H.M.S. Magnet, Portsmouth; F. H. Fleming, 
96 Isle Strect, Bradford; G. H. Downes, 59 Rodney Street, Hull; 
W. B. McMillan, 61 Cumberland Street, ( alton, Glasgow; F. E. Ladd, 
8 Brighton Square, Bathgar, Dublin; W. P. Drummond, 18 Leopold 
Place, Edinburgh; E. W. Grant, 18 Graham Road, Nichols Town, 
Southampton; A. Jones, 5 Fox Street, Carnoustie; A. E. Soulshy, 
10 Church Lane. Essex Road, Islington, N.: H. Heryet, 60 Rich- 
mond Road, Kingston, S. W.: A. Ticehurst, 1 Morehall Avenue, Cheri- 
ton Read, Felkestone; T. Lyon, Pathhead, Blautyre, Lanarkshire ; 
F. B. Sundham, I Eastbourne Terrace, West Hartlepool; J. H. Jowett, 
16 Clevelind Street, Bradford; J. Hepburn, c.o Moffat, 65 Great 
Junction Street, Leith, N.B.: S. Greene, 95 Commercial Street, 
Dundee; W. Wills, Mulberry Terrace Hotel, Margate; C. Bungay, 112 
Brixton Hill, 8.W.; A. Watson, 20 Western Hill, Sunderland; R. 
Exton, 21. Vesuvius Street, Kirkdale, Liver) ool; E. W. Atkinson, 42 
Alton Street, Blackburn; C. E. Wacogne, 50 Meanley Road, Manor 
Ta: k, Essex. 


INSURANCE FOR 


WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


EN POUNDS will be paid by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
T QUARANTEE CORPORATION Etc., hed, to44 Moorgato 
Street, London, . to or 88: any person, over 
14 years of age and under 65, who dies within six weeks as the direct 
ana sole result of an accident sustained within the limits of Great 
Britain and Ireland, whilst in the performance of his or her usual work, 
provided that the following conditions are 17 with: 

1. The person desirous of benefiting by this Insurance Scheme must, 
as the cazence of the contract, have fi led up. ent ont. and retained the 
ATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON (which aprears ench 
ie in P. I.) for at least twelve conzceut:ve weeks immediately before 

accident. 


. (See below also.) 
2. The statement of claim on his or her behalf. ae 9 by the 
twelve coupons, mrst reach the Head Offic: of T Ocean 
br tion as above within seven days of the fatal termination of 
accident. 

3. Together with the statem ; ut of claim and the coupons must also 
he torwarded a copy of the death certificate and a written guarantee 
= the coupons were actually filled in and signed by the deccused. 


- Only lai be accepted in respect of each death. 
&. The decision of the Directors of The Ocean Accident 
and Utd. as to e payment of the 


Corporation 
is fnal, aud when once the payment has been made, ne claims 
us to ita d’sposal can be considered. 

. In the event of this offer being withdrawn, no claims for 
accidents taking place after the 1 of one week from the issue 
of the last conpon can be B 

Special lasurances are offered of £1 for three signed Coupons 
ical Secavat,"orvES . Coopost, e, 
or six s oupo 
conditions to the above. 7 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, avd is subject 
10, the conditions of the *Ocenn Accident and Guarantee Company 
— Act, 1800," Risks Nos. 2 & 8. 

e porsersion of this Cou: is admitted to be the payment ofa premium 
under See, 33 ofthe Act. Trriat of the Act can be seen at the Office of 
the enid Corporation, 


Pw, Pw. 
FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE CCUPON. 


7eeter 
DEC. 9th, 
1809, 


Sigaatere... 


Footbal 
Skill Competition. 


if between now and the clese of the foott all seascn any one 
competitor wins the hundred peunds prize in full three times 
consecutively we will make him a further t recent of 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The footl all matchcs named oppcsit? will te ylayed on Saturday, 

Decemler fth. To the competitor who names the correct result of all 

| these matches we will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 

If no competitor gives all the results FIFTY POUNDS will be paid in 
Consolation Cuts. 


— 


FOOTBALL PRIZES of £1,000 and £100 and 
WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 
— — 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


. Coupons may be sent either from P. W. or Pastimes, In the latter 
: Taper will be found valuable hints as to which sid is likely to win, 


2. Nobody must enter for this competition who will not abide by the 
Editor s decision as final. 


3. All coupons must reach us not later than Saturday, December 9th, 
first post. Any envelope bearing a postmark later than Friday. 
December 8th, will be disqualified. 1 


4. Competitors should cut out the above couyon, score it as directed, 
t their name and address in the vided, and send to 
PF FOOTBALL No. 15,” Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, W. G. 
An coupons are at senders’ risk, and if they go astray, from what- 
a ever cause, we do not accept responsibility. 0 


titors must attach their private address to their attempts. 

8 Fe ae will te sent to 55 refreshment rooms, or 

other place at which letters are called for, Attempts bearing such 
addresees will be disqualified, 


7. It must de taken asa condition of the com: 


n that anybody 
competing therein agrees to abide by the Editor’s final decision. 


£100 Prize Awarded Every Week, 


OR 


£50 in Consolation Gifts. 


PPOLODOOSOOOOOOSOSOOOOOOSE- 


Yon should get the football coupon in Pastimes, It is the 
simplest thing of the kind. Von have one forecast free and you 
may have as many more ns you like at one penny a time with this 
surprising discount, viz., thut you may make uine extra attempts for 
sixpence and eighteen for one 5! 8 


Each copy of Pastimes contains a coupon available for eighteen extra 
forecasts. There is no ueed for you to rend a ghilling to us fora Le t 
of twenty coupons, unless you prefer to do so. It will come cheaper and 


save the trouble of letter-writing to buy a copy of Pa-tTimes and fll in 
the coupon for just as many attempts as you care to make, 


Feotbali Coupon No. IB. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, December oth. 
Crocs out which you coneider will be the losing club. Fora draw 
don't cross out either. 


wv 2 Preston North End, 

v 4 Notts Forest, 

s Stoke. 

wv 8 Sunderland. 

v 10 West Bromwich Albion. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED, 


i istmas Number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE are such names as Frankfort Moore, 
VVV Tracy, Max Pemberton, Gilbert Parker, Cutcliffe Hyne, and W. L. Alden. 


er 


fa ee 


“P.W.” MAGAZINE SPECIALS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BOYISH 


ADVENTURES.” 


By SIR W. M. CONWAY. 

Tur unexpected is one of the greatest charms of life. 
Humour consists in the novel conjunction of words or 
ideas apparently unrelated to one another. The joy of 
ale discovery arises from the perception of some 
unit ing quality, some great law previously unsuspected, 
that links together a number of phenomena. 

In active Tite, in the events of every day, the unex- 
pected is the salt that gives savour to occupation. The 
days are humdrum when everything happens just as it 
was foreseen. We call a time exciting when unforeseeable 
occurrences are the most probable, and when we, there- 
fore, live in an attitude of hourly or momentary expec- 
tation. 

Some people are so made that humdrum existence 
is intolerable to them. If they are compelled into 
offices they become speculators or originators of busi- 
ness ventures. The 55 race is made of 
such people. That is why sport has so much charm for 
them. Its uncertainty is its fascination. 

The desire for adventure that is to say, for the 
unexpected—leads some of us to strange places, the 
stranger the better, for in strange places who knows 
what may happen next? I suppose this is why I took to 
mountain-climbing from boyhood, and why I love it now. 

How well I remember my first snow climb, when every 
step was ina world newtome! The start was in the 
night—Orion was shining low down in the south. The 
woods we first through seemed like fairy glades. 
Then came the grassy hill-side, and then the snow. I 
had never seen snow like it, granularand icy. The dawn 
broke like a forest fire in the east, the mountain tops 
flamed, the snowfield glittered, and 

ALL THE WORLD SEEMED NE. 

Soon clouds came down and envelope l us. but what 
cared I, so long as my friends were willing to go 
forward. Sina bell wind blew; we shivered with cold; 
we could not see twenty yards in any direction. but the 
guide knew the way, and my eagerness warmed the kind- 
ness of my shivering companions, who doubtless woald 
gladly have turned bac... 

Truth to tell it was a miserable-day for the hills, and 
a wretched expedition; we saw no view from our sum- 
mit, we were wetted to the skin, and we lost our way, 
but never again shall I have a day so full of delights. I 
have been in more dangerous places since, and had an 
escape or two here and there, but the unknown never 
came so near to me as then, nor will come till I stand on 
the ultimate shore. 

My friend, the late Charles Kingsley, when recover- 
ing from a dangerous fillness, was asked how he 
felt when death was hovering so near him. He re- 
plied that he had experienced a feeling of “intense 
curiosity.” There spoke an adventurous man. May 
we be as fearless when our time comes! 

But it is not necessary to travel to find adventure. 
The most exciting adventures often arise in daily life. 
There are more accidents and hairbreadth escapes in 
modern cities than in all the 8 regions of the world 

put together, whilst the days of an exploring party's 
travels are often very monotonous, and the work of 
survey and collection very bumdrum and hard. Adven- 
ture comes to the adventurous 5 


LIKE LAUGHTER TO THE MERRY. 

Babies are, of all living things, except puppies, the 
most adventurous, but, unfortunately, they forget all 
the fun they have. I have a dim reminiscence of seizing 
hold of the chimney of’a cousin’s toy locomotive and 
being handsomely burnt, and a variety of the like 
scrapes, but the two most glorious episodes of my child- 
hood remain with me still. One was quite a magnificent 
head-forwards glissade down a very long staircase, the 
rush of which is a memory of perfect delight; the other 
was more serious, and I was too undeveloped to appre- 
ciate it aright. 

I believe I was two and a half years old when it hap- 
pened. My people always told me that I could nct 
possitly remember it, but, as will beeseen, I proved 
them wrong. It came to pass in this way at Gravesend. 
on the Thames, which is now mere manufactories and 
wharfs, but was then a watering-place, handy to 
Rochester, where I was born. 

My parents and grandparents took two houses facing 
the river, and about a mile apart. A road ran in front 
of them, and there was an elevated path on the far side 
of it, on top of a bank by the river. Cakes and 
presents were chiefly ussociated in my mind with m 
r so that I always counted the hours till 

was tuken to see her. 

One day, being left alone by my nurse, and within 
reach of my hat, I clapped it on my head and sli 
out of the house unperceived. I rememper climbing 
the ald 5 on the far side of the road up to the path on 
the bank. I was so small that I had to use both hands 
and feet for the ascent. Then I hurried along, fearful 
of being caught, and with my mind set towards cakes at 
the other house. I was off alone for the first time, and 
the sensation was delightful. 


— — 
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There were ships on the river and sun in the sky. I rowed and rowed in my unskilful fashion, and could not 


toddled forward, forgetting one thing and another as 
oung children do, and only held to a definite direction 
y the hope of cake. At last I came opposite the other 
house, and only the road remained to be crossed. 

There was a great cart coming down it, drawn by a 
team of horses that eeem in my memory like elephants. 
I could not calculate relative velocities, 80 I started over 
at once and arrived just in front of the leader's feet. He 
must have tried to avoid ste ping on me, but I fot 
mixed up between his legs, and he came to a standst 

The carter picked me up—I can remember his brawny 
fist, and it seems to me his face was kindly. He cet me 
down on the far pavement, and I stood before the door, 
but the be!l was far out of my reach. This was an 
unforeseen difficulty at which I expected I cried, and so 
got it overcome, for the next thing I remember isa 
terrible hullaballoo of friends, and servants, and nurses, 
and a running to and fro between the houses, and much 
joy because I was safe, the like of which in other forms 
I Rava known to happen since. The main thing, how- 
ever, was that the cake was forthcoming, but it was long 
before I had another chance of an exploring expedition. 

A few years ago I was going by road from London to 
Rochester and passed this place. I recognised the 
houses and the path, but did not know we had ever 
been there. It . appeared that this was 


THE SCENE OF MY EARLIEST ADVENTURES. 


At about the limit of a child’s walk from my home, there 
was a farm with a pond, on the edge of which grew two 
elms, apparently out of a single root. They overhung 
the water which ran into a kind of cave among tke 
roots, so that if you scrambled up into the fork between 
the trees and peered over you could eee into this shady 


ace. 

On the days when our walks took that direction I 
used to plot to run ahead, and look over, or to linger 
behind. These stolen moments were the sweetest I 
can recall. They were never long enough. Come away! 
come away! or you'll tumble in.” The time was up, and 
return had to be made to the dreary world of lessons 
and do-what-you're-told. j 

But how many fairy boats I sailed into that mystic 
cavern, which grew so big in my dreams! What giants 
dwelt there, and what adventures we had together as I 
lay on the grass in our garden and played at 
“thinkings,” while the old cathedral bells used to ring 
“Go to sleep, go to sleep, go to sleep,” for the afternoon 
service. 

Folkestone was our summer holiday place, and on the 
cliffs there I began climbing; but the chief difficulties 
to be overcome were due to the watchfulness of atten- 
dants. Once, however, I managed 


A SMALL ALPINE ACCIDENT, 
and had a good roll down a steep slope, after which 
scrambling was wholly forbidden. 

Two older boys were the companions of those days, 
and both of them became mountaineers ; I suspect that 
had something to do with my eagerness to climb. I 
began on the Malvern Hills, down which you cm have 
splendid grass glissades. At the age of seven I walked 
up and down Snowdon, but beyond getting stuck in a 

I had no adventures that I can recall. 

hen the time came for me to be taught riding I 
was handed over to an old trooper. He used to take me 
out with a girl, about whom I only remember that she 
tumbled off one day. 

It happened in this wise. We had gone to see some 
athletic sports in a field at the edge of a wood near 
Bourremouth. Something occurred behind us, andthe 
young lady looked round, lost her balance, and fell over 
on the off side of her horse. The trooper jumped down 
and caught her before she touched the ground, with 
praiseworthy promptitude. Away went his horse and 
away went bers as hard as they could pelt. I was 
riding a little Arab and quite unable to control him, so 
off he went with the rest. 

The crowd shouted, and 

SOME MEN TRIED TO CUT US OFF, 
but the horses dodged them. The air whistled in my 
ears, and the world seemed to be in a turmoil. Presently 
we headed for the wood, the big horse leading. The 
branches were low aud elastic, for the trees were oung. 
The — bad bs — about ra avoid the trate. and 
so went slower, but, as leng as there was room for 
eye 8 
J legs shaved a trunk or two, but presently a branch 
caught me across the middle; the It 
from under me, and I was left muspended. i eid 
The animals disappeared, and I descended at leisure 


been a year or two after this that we 
t a summer on the Clyde, and had 
tonic * the exquisite 


top, above the water, was haps a yard square. This 

was my kingdom! I i — a 1 

soldiers and guns. It was 

Geaperate baitle, in shiek my people were victorious. 
day I rowed further out, and got into a great 

mass of sea-weed without knowing it till the boat was 

well in. It was being carried along by the current, I 


free. The stuff took mea t distance, and then 
had to row back against the tide. The evening came 
on, and the 1 were lit upon the shore. It seemeil 
hours before I got back, and everyone was frightencd 
again, not, I beiieve, excluding myself. 

But the greatest * ever on the sea as a oy 
was off the Lund’s End, when I was about fourteen, 
About a mile away from the point is an island called 
the Longships, on which was an old lighthouse. A new 
one had to be built, and my uncle was the engineer. It 
took them a long time—a couple of 82 or so- to 
build the landing · stage and quarry out the foundations. 
At last, however, was ready for the laying of tle 
foundation-stone, and my uncle took me with him for 
the ceremony. 

We started overnight in his steamer from Penzance, 
and I was horribly sea-sick and couldn't relish the 
herrin gs for breakfast. We anchored at a safe distance 
from the rock, and waited for day. 


A BOAT WAS LAUNCHED 
and we were all put into cork jackets, and rowed towards 
the- rock. 

The great Atlantic swell was coming in, and it wis 
very hard to land. One moment the landing stage was 
far above our heads, and the next we were level with it, 
but 8 jumping distance. At last one man got off, 
and then another. My turn came. “Jump,” they 
cried, and I leapt wildly, and should have been into 
the sea but for the strong hand of a sailor, which 
gripped me in time. 

-an-hour later the great stone was lowered into 
its place and pronounced “ well and truly laid,” and 
at a signal flags were run up on the shore, and the 
bells of a neighbouring church pealed. We could 
hear them over the water between the breaking of the 
waves. 

The sea went down with the tide, and our departure 
was easier than our landing. We were rowed to the 
mainland, and walked up to the nearest village, where 
we called on the parson, who appeased our ravenous 
appetite with food. 

he canoe is the natural boat for a boy on a river, 
You see which way you are going, and you have it all to 


IF YOU PLAY FOOTBALL, SIGN THE 
COUPON ON THE FRONT PAGE. 


475 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to tho 
extent of for one only. £28,000 specially 
guaranteed by the Ocxax ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoRPoRA- 
TION LimiTED, 40, 42, and 44 Moorgate Street, London, E. C., to 
whom notice of claims, under the following conditions, must he 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance ticket, 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Brita'n and Irelan, 
issued under section 83 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantco 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 
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yourself, The first time I ever got into one I was nearl 
drowned, for it was a wintry day, and as I was sailing 7 
wore a thick jacket which made swimming almost 
impossible. 

remember I was sailing up an avenued reach of a 
stream, which was not more than twenty yards across, 
but very deep. The wind was blowing up stream 
between the trees as through a tunnel. My little Loat 
went merrily before it, and I was having the best of 
times, when I came to a place where was a wide gap in 
the trees on both sides, and the wind blew across through 
the gap instead of up stream as before. I sailed straight 
into the fresh current of air, and was blown over. 

As I went over I remember feeling singularly foolish. 
I lost my paddle, but came up near the overturned boat, 
whicb I laid hold of at the end, and on tothe bottom of 
which I scrambled, for it was mid-winter and the water 
was ice-cold. There I sat astride in midstream awaiting 
developments, and shivering. 

There was practically no current, and the two banks 
maintained their distance. My hat floated near me, but 
just out of reach, and various footboards, paddles, and 
other loose objects decorated the neighbourhood. After 
what seemed an age, another boat was heard coming 
along. and presently it rounded a corner, and I beheld 
an old schoolfellow, whom I had not seen for four years, 
plying the paddle. 

Our greeting was as warm as circumstances per- 
mitted. He helped me out of my troubles und all 
ended happily. 

A few days later, when the floods were out, I was 
again upset, but close to a shallow place to which I 
succeeded in kicking my way rather than swimming, fcr 
I was in an ulster this time. It took two men to hoist 
me and the water in my clothes on to a bank. 

In these and many other ways, which it would be too 
tedious to mention, the unexpected met me at home in 
boyhood. Theexperiences of most boys are more adven- 
turous than were mine, for Iwas more looked after than 
most. 

The best fun that came to me always came in dreams 
and imaginings, when I voyaged through the air, and 

netrated the bowels of the earth, and explored the 
North Pole and the Sahara, and had the best sort of a 
time generally; but then that is what dreams and 
imaginings are for—to expand the meagre outlines of 
actuality, and endow the impossible and the superhuman 
with all the glory of fact and experience. 


(Nert week: “THE EMPEROR AND THE CROWN- 
PRINCE OF JAPAN.” By William Elliott Griffis.) 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


a WILLE, where did you get that black eye?” 
It's all right, father, I've only been civilizing the 
boy next decor.” 


Mr. InrEcune: “Do you think a man should marry 
on a small salary }” 

Miss Elderly: Ob, I think a man onght to be willing 
to do anything to get married.” 

TIMMINS : “T don’t seem to have any luck with this 
poem. This is the third time it has come back!” 

Simons: on you put ‘aged ten ycars' after 


your name, and try it on one of the children's page’ 
papers.” 


— fo ä ͤ— 
“TI want to see Mrs. Smythe,” said the visiter. 


5 You can’t,” suid the servant. “She bas the tooth- 
ache.’ 


Jou must be mistaken,” the man replied. “I’m her 
dentist, and I have her teeth in this package.” 


RESULT OF TALKING PUZZLE 
« = COMPETITION N 1, 


——— >0@ < 
MR. WILLIAM A, BECK, 
Newbridge, 
County Kildare, 


succeeded in forming the largest number of words 
in accordance with the conditions of this Compe- 


tition, and a cheque for £100 has been forwarded 
to him. 


Mr. Beck managed to get no fewer than 7,164 
words. 


——20 8 Ico 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS. 


Owing to various reasons, we have felt it bztter to continue 
the November Competition until December 3lst, and not 
close it up with the last days of November, as was originally 
iatended. Any Competitor who may have sent in his list 
before this notic: reaches him is at liberty to send in a sup- 
plemental list, which we shall have pleasure in adding to the 
original, 


IMPORTANT 
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The Hang of Your Hand. 


THERE is a great deal in the hang of the hand when 
free and at ease. A man drops his hands to his sides by 
u purely unconscious action in the majority of cases. and 
all unconseious actions are important to a would-be 
judge of character. 

Sit aten window and wateh the passers-by. The 
man whose first and little fingers are stretzhed straight 
down with the two others curled inwards is endowed 
with accurate judgment and precise feresigi.t. 

If a long and well-formed thumb hangs parallel with 
the outstretched fingers, all his actions will he the result 
of thought, and his words well weighed before spoken; 
unless the upper phalange of his thumb shows a 
tendency to turn outwards, he will be too grave to be 
good company. 

Another, whose forefinger alone points downwards, is 
by profession a teacher—poss:bly a preacher. The same 
man, when listening intently, will havea habit of resting 
the finger on his temple. 

The characteristics of the teucher and man of judg- 
ment, combined in the right and left hands respectively, 
denote someone in the capacity of u judge; aman who 
is constantly accustomed to weigh a point, and lay it 
down as his dictum. 

The forefinger and second finger, if seen hanging 
down close together, might denote the judge's clerk, 
whose business leads him to tun over papers with a 
hand constantly ready for the peu. 

The average man of all classes walks with his fist 
half doubled. Marked characteristics are in his case 
unusual, or too undeveloped to be demonstrated by the 
finvers in this way. 

People in a chronic or temporary state of extreme 
nervousness (some women, for example, when about to 
cross a street crowded with traffic) turn their thumhs 
1 to the palm and clench their fists u] on 
them. 

This instance might be brought forward in corrobora- 
tion of the theory advanced by professors of 
pulmistry, who say that the scat of the will lies in the 
thumb. 

Apparently little things like this are full of interest. 
and contribute wonderfully to the training of powers of 
observation. Although on the surface a small 
matter, the hang of the hand is no mean study, 
since, if it has any claim to accuracy, it must com- 
prehend in its variations the entire range of human 
character. 


Christmas 


Cookery. 


In the cottage and the mansion, at this season ci the 


year, the kitchen 


is the scene of bustling activity, and 


from cooks of all classes much is expected. No difficulty 
need be experienced where Bovril finds its allotted place 
at the cook’s right hand. Delicious, nourishing soups 


and rich strengthening gravies can be prepared with 
Bovril in the shortest possible time, and dishes of all 


kinds—meat, game, and poultry—are made doubly 


palatable when Bovril is an ingredient. 


In the hands 


of a resourceful cook Bovril saves time and trouble, and 
produces sauces and gravies that are the delight of the 
epicure and a credit to the cuisine. 


Bovril is an easily digestible nutrient of absolute 


purity. 


e- 
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HOME NOTES PAGE, 


A PacE More PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


TsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon houeehold matters, so far as apace 
permits, Envelopes should be marked HomE Norrs. 


Black Cast Iron Lamp-Stands Should be 


5 cleaned 
by the common method of rubbing with a black lead 
brush constantly. 


° into vinegar and water direct] 
Throw Salsifi Y itis eetaped and cut, and it wi 
not turn black. Boil in salted water for a good hour, 
and serve with sauce. 


When Hashing a Roast Hare gc 


fluous skin from the ribs, etc., with any pieces of bone 
left over after cutting the carcase into joints. Make a 
good thick gravy, and warm the meat in it slowly for 
half an hour. 


When a Joint of Meat is Sent Back 


to the kitchen for a late comer. place the dish over a 
large pan of boiling water. Place a cover over the 
meat, and a cloth over that. Keep a hot plate ready, 
and tLe gravy in a jug in a pan of boiling water. 


Fob Dp; +g would make 
Your Hand-Picked Feathers ex seltect 


pillows or bolsters, but will be hardly suitable for a down 

uilt. Before placing the feathers in the ticking, rub 
the inside witha piece of beeswax to prevent the 
Pel points of the feathers working through. (Reply 
to L. F.) 


Tomato Sauce from Tinned Tomatoés 
Turn the tomatoes out of a small tin, place into a china- 
lined sauce-pan, and heat. Then pass through a hair 
sieve. Dissolve one ounce of butter with one ounce of 
flour in a small sauce-pan, and stir till thoroughly mixed; 
add the sieved tomato to it, stir while all boils up, turn 
into a tureen, and serve. sauce is not sufficiently 
thick, stir while it boils fora few minutes. (Reply to 
LancasTRIAN.) 8 


’ b eins. Broken: Apply. a little 
To Cure Chilblains. vaselina every Sight till 


healed, and then use the following embrocation. Un- 


broken: Rub in some of the following embrocation 
every night till the chilblains disappear. The embroca- 
tion is made by breaking a fresh hen's egg into a bottle, 
and adding to it (very gradually) a quarter of a pint of 
turpentine; when thoroughly mixed, add haif a pint of 
vinegar, very slowly. This mixture (which will be found 
to keep well) should Le shaken before use. (Reply to 
Ex-CaTHEDRA.) 


° „ . This recipe came from a friend 
Ginger Wine. who had weed it for years with 
great success. All the ingredients are put together cold 
and no cookiug is necessary during the whole process. 
To every gallon of cold water add three pounds and a 
quarter of sugar, and one ounce and a half of bruised 
ginger, two lemons, two Seville oranges and one sweet 
orange. Pare the oran and lemons v. thinly, 
squeeze all the fruit. Put the juice and peel into the 
barrel, also one ounce of split raisins to every 
gallon. Do not quite fill the cask at first und 
stir well till the sugar is disso!ved (two or three days) 
Then add a little yeast. Do not stir again, but in about 
a week fill the cask and cork it up. This will be ready 
to bottle in about three or four months, (Reply to E. E.) 


A. Paper Patterm 


of this Charming Evening 
Cape will be given away 
with the Christmas Treble 


special issue will be 
crammed, from cover to 
cover, with good things, 
such as “Behind the 
Laurels: a Christmas 
Comedietta,” ‘‘ How to Dress 
Dolls for Christmas,” Some 
Charming Home-made 

i Gifts,” Amateur 
Goodies for the Holidays,” 
Fancy Dress for the Little Ones,” and the commence- 
ment of a special new series, ‘‘ Sermons to Sweethearts.” 
There will be dozens of competitions for everyone, and over 
a thousand handsome prizes will be offered. Order your 
copy at once, or you are certain to be “ left.” 


PERSON WEBKLY. 


Clean it with an 

To Clean Gutta Percha. equal mixture of 

“ep and powdered charcoal, and afterwards polish it 
with a soft rag. 


The Premature Greyness of Your Hair 
will spread unless you consult some authority on the 
subject, who will supply the necessary nourishment 
that is evidently required. Only an expert on the subject, 
and after an examination, would venture to prescribe. 


(A to L. Evans.) 
= It is a good plan to 


When Storing Goods have, in the corner 


of every trunk, or on the door of every cupboard, a list 
of what is contained therein. Write down each thing 
as you put it in, for you will then know that the list 
will be headed with the things that are at the bottom. 
In this way no garment, or thing, should be lost in a 
house. 


8 Rub tb ts or 
Stains cn Walnut Wood. 8 “on your 


walnut furniture with a flannel rag wet with alcohol, 
then immediately apply furniture yo!ish or oil with 
another cloth. If this does not prove effective in 
1emoving the whitish spots or stains, try spirits of 
turpentine. Highly-polished furniture often needs only 
to wi with a damp cloth and rubbed with the 
hand. (Reply to H. Stuses.) 1 4 
; n od house - 
The Choice of Eggs. rape who are 
most particular in the choice of ment, fi h. or poultry, 
take any eggs that are sent them. Eggs differ greatly, 
not only on the inside, but on the outside also; ard I 
would advise everyone, where possible, to select the 
eggs from the farmer's basket. Chcose dull c nes as 
being the freehest and brown as having the best flavour 
and the largest yolks. 
: : vou will find a useful dish when 
Pork Rissoles there is cold roast pork to be 
used up. Chop up pork finely, season it with powdered 
sage and chopped boiled onions. Take equal weight of 
potato or fine breadcrumbs and mix with the pcrk. 
Add a beaten egg to each half pound of meat. Season 
all rather bighly with black pepper, mustard, and salt, 
and form into balls the size of a peach. Dip into beaten 
eggs, then into dried Lreadcrumbs, and fry till a nice 
golden brown in deep fat. Drain, dry, and serve with 
upple sauce in a separate tureen. The apple sauce 
serves to make pork more digestible, and a'so brings 
cut the flavour. 8 ‘il aves 
; i ream half a pound o 
Flat Simnel Cakes. butter with the same 
quantity of caster sugar, then add tke yolks and whites 
of two eggs. In another Lasin mix one pound of flour, 
eight ounces of sultanas, eight ounces of currants, a 
teaspoonful of baking powder, with the same quantity 
of ground ginger, half a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, 
and three ounces of finely chopped eand ed peel. Graduall 
add the dry ingredients to the butter, sugar, ete.; beat all 
together, and if necessary add a little more flour. Place 
the dough on a floured d, roll cut an inch thick, 
and cut into rounds six inches in diameter. Set in a 
moan hot oven, and bake till a golden colour and 
crisp. Then biush over. with egg, sift coarse white 
sugar over and return to the oven for a few minutes to 
glaze. (Reply to ASHWORTH.) 
; are always useful, 
A Few Laundry Hints o 1 med nok 
apologise for giving there to my readers. After ivoning 
collars and cuffs, etc., they should always be placed 
near the fire or in the sun till perfectly dry. The 
stickiness of starch may bo checked by rubbing tae 
iron on a board on which a handful of salt has 
been placed. When ironing, always have a clean white 
rag and a basin of cold water at hand for the pu 
of removing any dirt cr emuts that the clothes a 
acquired. This precaution is specially necessary when 
ironing collars, cuffs, eto. It is well to carefully examine 
table-linen, handkerchiefs, and children’s clot before 
putting them into the wash-tub, for soap vill 
often set stains so rien Sea they cannot be eradicated. 
These spots may often be entirely removed by rubbing 
with rain water. 


This Cornſicur Cake Recipe i8 what you 


1 1 5 require, I 
sia ai it is, however, ine: ive only when both eggs 
and butter are cheap. ecessary ingredients: two 
ounces of flour, ditto cornflour, thiee ounces of caster 
sugar, ditto butter, a tea ul of baking powder, two 
eggs, and the grated rindof a lemon. First beat the butter 
to a cream, the caster sugar, break the and 
add yolks to butter and sugar. The whites eggs 
should be worked to a stiff froth in another basin, and 
the flour, cornflour, and baking powder, well mixed; add 


the dry ingredients to the butter and sugar, and beat for 


ately in a steady oven for half 
an hour or more if necessary. 
(Reply to W. J. Bacey.) 
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HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


Under this heading we intend to reply to letters up o:. 
jects connected uith the investment of money. We shail yi... 
careful consideration to every question submitted to 
Letters to be answered in the next possible issue must reach», 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning and 5 
addressed to the Investment Editor, Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W. C. 


2 .:... —.. — 
WE promised last week to explain how money affect. d 
stocks. Some of our readers a not to understand why 
if gold is ecarce in thecity it should produce a fall, let u- 
say, in Home Railway securities. The erences icn is sin. 
All steck Exchange dealings are for settlements which tall. 
lace twice a month. At those settlements it soni tin. 
ppens that buyers do not wish to pay for their stocks, un. 
they arrange to “carry over.” This means that son. l. iy 
elee takes up their stock, and they pay what is calle! 
„ contango,” which practically amounts to so much inter. 
fcr kceping their stock open until next account. 


Tne other person who pays for the stock and who chars. , 
the interest, does so because he has got money to sy... 
but if in the meantime Lcmbard Street should find that i!, 
resources are cramped it calls in its loans, and the man .., 
the Stock Exchange who kas been lending money fin), 
either that he has got to pay more or tbat he cannot len. 
at all. He increases Lis rate of interest L v. 
and tl.ose who are aware of tke state of things sell tl: 
stocks in crder to avoid being made to pay too high a in. 
of interest for continuing to hold them. 


Tux reason that Consols and other good class invesmen: ; 
are similarly affected is that their interest yields an. 
comparatively small, and, if the market price for monty 
increases, it is a profitable transaction to sell gilt- dg. 
securities and lend the proceeds in the market. ‘Thee i-, 
after all, only a limited amount of money in the City, an. l. 
if it is dear, it means to say that thero are too many 
applicants for the use cf it, and that they are competing 
againet each cther for the advantage. Therefore, as a 
general rule, under such circumstances, it is ndvisable f. 
investors to stand aloof for a time before buying their 
stocks. 


Some of our readers want to know the precise meaning «f 
the various description of stocks, such as Debentur:s, 
Preference, Ordinary, and so on. We have not sufficient 
space to go fully into the subject; but we may ray briofly 
that a Debenture is a first charge or mortgage, and that : 
Preference merely means that it has a right to its divider. 
before the Ordinary shares receive anything. It thereforo 
follows that while an Ordinary sbare is the most specu!a- 
tive part of a company, a Debenture is the most fully- 
eecured, and therefore the most regular investment. 


PERSONAL ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


“R. G.”—We lock for no rise in Thomas Phillips Pri fer nc. - 
„W. x. jed.“— 1 be cf Consols is not likely to 1ise much just u. 
M. C. W.“ We will do so at an early date., H. H.""— Buy 
£20 Ex ypt inn Un ified bond.——“ A. F. G.“ Ogden’s Oil shares are tw! 
pron ising; nor do we like Kiernan'a.——“ Patience.“ — Buffels Ia. 
tharcs are 100 risky, and if you have got any you should sell. 
*Ebor.’’—Rickett's Pref are barren lf but the Tubes an 
keri eee ee 

ng as a i * lererce are gocd enough t., 
hold. Consols are fairly low at tke present time.“ B. W. f. — 
The sh res yon name are very 8 „ and you should 8 Il. 
L. S. D.“ Tou must watch our notes for 5 per cent. investment 
—-“H. G. A.! — As a rule, new companies must be regarded wi. l. 
cauticn.—* Coachbuilder. —Artienne Land shares are a fairly d. 
invest ment.——“ A. B. K.“ — Barrett's Brewery sha cs asa speculatis.: 
investment are not bad.“ Avon. — Arizona Copy er erences ur. 
too risky. ‘he Glasgow shares are not gocd enough; but the « ther. 
may be kept.——“Y. A.- V. V. Gwanda shares have ha! 
sharp rise, and you can only look upon them as a tion. 
Sccutor. Tou must get of a broker who 
about emall investments . — . C. K."'—There is a market in Kalgourl: 
sheres; but they are a risky security.——“ J. 8. W.""—Do not tak 
bond in the Provident Association.“ J. P.“ —Transraal Explvi: 
tions are a sound enough concera.—"E. W. W. — Thore share 
are ee enongh to buy. We are not in favour of Gabarrots. 
J. R. V.“ — Tou shoud not 


a pull, and therfore unsuit ible. 


lean. — Tonr six shares are gcod enough especially ils, 
W. H. P.“ You shou'd invest £100 in Great Western Railway Or. i: 
ary stcc k.——“* Rcd Hand.""—You should not take any notice of n. 
ratent woy of making profits in stccks.—— Teacher's k.“ Weds 
not recommc nd it.——“ v. F.“ 


we you 
34 per cent., and they are Rractically be.. E. B.”—Tonden. 
derry shares are quite a gamble, end distinetiy unpromisinz. 
„ W. P. A. —.1 bers is no ma ket in Derwent Steamship share - 
J. W. B. P. Charti recs are good enough to 
that you mention may im in price.“ P. J. F.""— Ashanti G. l. 
field shares are stand ng at rather a | rice. They are specul:t.v:, 


and, therefore, unsuitable.—— “A. B. — cent. is a ver 
food rate of interest on Ce:orits, and the Bank of Moutn st 
e round h.—-" J. 8.“ We that we cannot enter 
te various nen 

vi corr — * — * mou, u 
Globe is en uh for an annuity.——*E. D."—Ihere is u 
market in United Realisation shares, so that you must keep them 
C. K. B. — We cannot help you in the matter of finding a market for 


— H. J. W."—Paquin Ondinssy sha: tel at 
under par, and shou'd te Sept as that figure.. 2 2 F 2 
duty is 10s. per cent. on Home Railways.——“ G, B.”’—Allsopp's DeLe:: 


Name of Publication. One Year | Half Year 3 Months 
8. . 8. p. 8. b. 
8 8 4 4 2 2 
8 8 44 2 2 
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8 8 44 2 2 
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66 33 18 
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9 0 46 23 
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«Lost Two Boys with 


___ PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Consumption.” 


«Nasty hacking cough, getting no rest day 
or night from it.” 


ALFRED WHITAKER. 
(From a photograph.) 


Tho scientific world is still experimenting 
with consumpticn, and is searching for some 
specific to destroy the germs of disease, restore 
the wasted lung tissue, and finally bring the 
body back to a state of health. You have all 
no doubt read more or loss about the Congresa_ 
of Medical Experts at Berlin not long ago, for 
the express purpose of exckanging views about 
this terrible malady. 


Meanwhile, consumption goes on making its | 


ironroads into the health, attacking especially 
the poorer classes of people, the majority of 
whom have yet to learn the most important 
lesson of all, which is, to prevent the develop- 
ment of the disease, and thus not be compelled 
to treat the disease iteelf. 

Is it not possiblo that scientifie men are 
shooting over the heads of the very people 
whom they wish to penetrate with their 
scientific knowledge? Is it not most im- 
portant to point out to tho people an easy and 
}ractical way to picvent tke development of 
the discase? It is all very well to explain in 
the language of sciecce, which few can under- 
stind, that consumption is due to a vegetable 
life which finds a foot hold in the lungs, and 
wows and multiplies there. Eut this is not 
tspecially satisfying when the:e follows tho 
ttatemcnt that ncthing has yet been found to 
absolutely destroy this vegetable life. We 
think the truth revealed in tke followirg 
letter will have more practical value to the 
reople than the result of scientific discussion, 
which admits its inability to cure the disease 
under ecnsideration : 

“ Brickki'n Lane, Foleshill, Coventry, 
“February 23rd, 1899. 

“Gentlemen,—I am very pleased indeed to 
toll you of the great gocd my boy has received 
from taking Scott's Emulsion, and my on'y 
wish is that I had kaown of it earlier. I have 


lost two boys with consumption, and this ono 
was going the same way, when happening to 
read of Scott’s Emulsion and the great good it 
has dore others, I tried it, and now, after 
taking two bottles, my boy is a new child. In 
fact, our friends are utterly surprised at the 
change in him in so short n time, as one and 
all were of the cpinion that we should lose 
him. He kad a nasty hacking cough, getting 
no rest day or night from it. He could hardly 
take any focd at all, and what he did take did 
him no good. He was getting so weak and 
thin that he could hardly stand. He is now 
quite well, eats all Lefore him, and is getting 
as fat now as he was getting thin before. Ile 
is so fond of Scott's Emulsion that we Lave a 
job to make him entisfied with h's doce, which 
is a grand thing. as inedicino is generally a 
difficult think to get children to take. I have 
pleasure in enclosing his photo, and shall 
always recommend Scott's Emulsion wherever 
J can, as I am euro it has saved his life and 
made him what he is.—Yours very truly. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) A. WHITAKER. 
We cannot for a moment put ourselves 
above science, becanse Scott's Emulsion is in 
itself a scientific preparation, but it is our 
endeavour above all things to be practical, 
and by pointing ont the practical results from 
taking Scoti’s Emulsion we think we are 
doing a grat deal to prevent the development 
of ccnsumption. Consumption stticks the 
weak; the strong resist it. We lelieve 
science will admit this principle, as it aleo 
admits the superior merits of Scott’s Emulsion. 
ven can obtain a samplo of Scott’s Emulsion 
by seadivye threspenee to cover postage to 
Scott und Bowne Limited, Manufacturing 
Chemists 05 Great Saffron Hill, London, E. C., 
and mentioning this paper. All chemists sell 


Scott's Jim ision. 
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A REVOLUTION 


IN THE 


PRICE OF CHAMPAGNE. 


| “ONOMOSTO,” HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY “THE LANCET.”—See below. | 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, 2/3. PER HALF-BOTTLE, 1/4. 


Case of 12 Bottles, 27/-; Case of 24 Half. Bottles, 32/-. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


CHAMPAGNE has ever been a luxury of the rich. For several years the manufacturers of 
Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy have been endeavouring to bring a good Champagne within the 
reach of most people at a moderate cost. Success has at last attended their efforts. One cause 
of Champagne being so costly is that it is bottled where it is made; carrizge has to be paid on 
bottles as well as champagne. Messrs. ‘Thomas Grant and Sons saw that much could be saved by 
bottling in this country, and also tat, by means of elaborate condensers, science has enabled 
them to concentrate the Grape-juice to about one-seventh of its bulk, the carriage has thus been 
reduced to a minimum, and 1, 400 bottles of Champagne costs the same for carriage as it dees for 
100 bottled abread. 


Messrs. Grant have made eeveral years’ study of Professor Pasteur’s discoveries on fermenta- 
tion, and to obtain tne highest results possible have had a number of French experts over to 
their works in Kent to superintend the completion and bottling of the Champagne, so that the 


wine is made on the best French system, three years being allowed for maturing. The word 
99 81 i] 
““QONOMOSTO” e. d. 


The Lancet, duted December 4th, 1897, in reporting favourably on “ Onomosto,” says : Its 
flavour was of that agreeably dry character esteemed in Champagne of good quality. Itisa 
sound exhilarating beverage, and compares favourably with similar sparkling, but much more 
expensive wines. 


1,000 BOTTLES GIVEN AWAY. 


INSTRUCTIONS.—Write to address below, inclosing 2s. 6d. P.O. (or stamps) for a bottle, or 
18. Ed. fer a half-bottle. The“ Onomosto” will be sent you carriage paid by return. 


To induce the largest possible number of Wine-drinkers to become acquainted with the merits 
of “ Onomosto, tle makers have decided to give away the above quantity. Every morning the 
first ten letters opened will not only have the “Onomosto” sent, but the money will also be 
returned. This will continue until the 1,000 bottles are exhausted, but in no case will more than 
ten per cent. of the applicants receive a free bottle. 


THE “ONDMOSTO” CO., 118 HART STREET, MAIDSTONE. 


PAMPHLET & ADVICE 


SUFFER 


...DEBILITY 


Should write without delay for 
‘SHEALTH, THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE.“ 


Post Free to any address on application, it contains 

particulars of the treatment of Nervous Weakness, Brain 

Lag, Ke. It also contains a selection from the thousands 
of testimonials received in favour of the 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


Advice Free of charge (personally or by letter). Note 
address, and WRITE TO-DAY to 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Ltd., 
489, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Over Seventy Years’ Established Reputation. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST INFANTS’ FOOD. 
“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 


TO THE WANTS 7 
Heil 


OF INFANTS” 

SirChas.A.Cameron M.D. 
NUTRITIOUS: 

lancet 


0 | INFANTS. 


CHILDIFEN. 
INVALIDS & 
THE AGED. 


Ne 


. J. R. Neave & Co. 
Nerz A, Rr. i tete Heel ta aend yom a won! or two abeat 
N. * FO. ae. 

l. how e teas 
ardusu nur’ - Wik 


four wen's ed, 


ree Meeks ace %K 
LAVIs Poop, ho 


him te the deetor for var fi „ 0 
then said I should not change it, be is 


„ YOU every sueK 


158 
Wor Seni rn. 


HAS FOR SOMETIME BEEN USED IN THE AUSSI! H [PAPECIAL FAMILY. 


A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 


— 


3 


— 
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SEVEN DAYS’ HARD, J. F. writes regarding the recent article on “Tommy | before he realises ite presence there by sivit, 


Atkins and His Colours,” and asks where all the old Beriously;, hough sensation which one experi. 
eee flags go to.—————Old regimental colours are ences W approaching an 1 iy in absolute dark. 
very carefully preserved in the cathedral or parish ness may arise from the fact that we are gifted wit): 
church at the territorial head-quarters, and_ the cere- a „ the ability to detect objects in the 
mony of depositing them is as solemn as the presen- dark, even though our or teclosed—of which we don't 
tation of new colours to a regiment, and carried out at present realise the ; ‘ull significance. Or it may be 
with as much military pomp. But Jack’s old flag is that magnetic attraction furnishes the answer. Tam, 
positively degraded. When an ensign, say, becomes however, inclined to disagree with your remark that 
worn out and is condemned, it is hauled down with- one “ instinctively ” detects the presence of a second 
out any lavish ceremony, packed up, and retuned | party, because it is not an uncommon thing for a 
to Chatham, the authorities at the colour loft there] person to enter a well-lighted room and sit in it 
finally selling it to anybody for what it will fetch. reading, or otherwise engaged, for some minutes with- 
Imagine a British ensign which has proudly floated out discovering the presence of a second person. In 
out upon the breeze from the stern of one of Britain’s | the dark our senses are more on the alert and the 
fighting ships, and which probably has been honoured detection of another presence is move likely to 
with the salutes of the ships of all nations, in its old occur. 


and decaying duys finding a resting place on the |. . 6 18 
grubby walls of some twentieth-rate dancing saloon ay riod: Eugieh? Td battles N aoa: uur 


somewhere in the slums of a British city or town? It 1 4 A 
ia the height of degradation to the British flag. Our de see T tall yea that if bor el the enormous 


8 ee fought over 
Navy flag sbould receive the honours our military 5 1 
Se e at alli Gases. again from January Ist to Besen Zlst, 1900, one 


roe 1 ; 11 would take place every eight hours. 
. M. is suffering from insomnia, and asks me i Everyone knows that most amusin Jour trick, i 
know of any 15 alliable remedy for this very distres- which you are asked to balance —— on 1 right 
eat pa or malady poe rod foot, with your right hand grasping your left foot 
1 ible cures have been made known, but] behind your back, and your left hand clinging to your 
the misfortune is that it is a most difficult thing in right ear, and then, whilst in this complicated positi 
this, as in most other complaints, to lay down a rule you are expected to stoop down and pick u ag 1 
or course of action that will be applicable in every mouth a cork placed on a book 1 0er object 
instance. The following method of inducing sleep 18 | about six inches above the ground. There is piety 
= fobs most 1 it is certainly very simple and of fun to be got out of watching a person's first 
worth trying. Lie on your back and breathe slowly, . to perform this really somewhat difficult 


at the same time turning your eyeballs downwards, as 13 f ; 
though trying to follaw the eaving of the chest. Test ot balance. | This i mot the caly teat of the kind 


More lengthened breathing m less bodily activity, suitable for a drawing-room entertainment, and per- 


and to think with your eyes turned downwards is always . 1 i ore 5 solid ee 


more difficult—most people, when thinking, raise their : f 

eyes more or less—so that your mind has not the Fase cane for en a pel ee 100 be 1 
e 4 be Doing these two thing] and must be pasted in envelopes marked “ Panton,” 
remedy tailed” ing sleep when every other | to reach this office by Monday, December 18th. 


T. K.—The title, Mikado,” is not now arplied to the | Is the pig naturally fond of filth?” is the question 


FLEECED writes clamouring for the abolition of Boxin, 
Day, and incidentally wishes to know the origin o 
“this annual period of chartered extortion.” 

This is a large order,” as the paper- 
maker said when the materials were requisitioned 
for our Christmas number. I fear the abolition 
must be left for somebody else to attend to, 
but I don't mind giving you the origin of 
the custom. It appears that before the present 
enlightened era, there were some benighted folk who 
devoted Christmas Day to the purpose of devouring 
rich and unaccustomed dainties in vast quantities. 
The result of this over indulgence was a wide-spread 
demand for medical assistance next day. Now in those 
times, the people most affected by the “ festive season,” 
as it was ironically termed, were of the poorer classes 
and lefore they could be accommodated with medicine 
and attention they had to go to their richer brethren 
for pecuniary assistance. The fact that a ae 
majority of the Christmas boxes of to-day go into the 
hands of fat sinecure holders has no bearing on the 
point at issue. 

L. C. tells me of something which he thinks will be of a 
special interest to the young men and maidens who 
read P.W. “I have a brother, now married, who was 
engaged to his present wife for four years and a half. 
During the whole of that time he never missed seeing 
her for one single evening, although their homes were 
over a mile apart. ee I calculate he walked 
over three thousand miles going to and from her 
house and peregrinating the surrounding country in 
her company. Now, all you love-sick 
young men, come and tell your grey-haired old editor 
if you can beat this reco 

Patek has just sent his boy to school, and that boy 

came home after the second day with a very unplea- 
sant black eye and a nasty cut on his chin. He had 
been playing Britons and Boers,” andthe bad been 
a Boer.“ PaTER strongly deprecates this custom of 


e feuds between two parties of boys, and 


thinks it is a ve legrading manner for small E tJ by hi * 1 put to me by J. P. In a discussion concerning th 
c his onbicta, it fell into | Eee was about to eny the apple soace of rare 
to'say that I cannot bring m kthe same way | the monarch who rules over the Land of the Chry. Pork and crackling, J. F. tly defended the 


as you do, although I thorougMy realise the momen: 

unpleasantness of being by your son with 1 

ney of raw beefsteak over his and a yard of 
„ plaster on his chin. There is nothing better for a 
small boy than plenty of knocking about, and I can 
assure you if a boy won't fight there is somethin 
wrong with his make-up. When I was in America 
had a talk with the chief of one of. the big colleges, 
and he was lead an enthusiast on the subject of 
small boys. fighting. His theory was that children 
are naturally savages, murderers, and criminals, and 
that premature attempts to alter their primitive ways 


santhemum “Tenno Hei-Ka "—that is, His Imperial | Pig. and he wishes me to publish his argument in 
Majesty. 5 


W. A. W. sends me the following: Last night I read “ i i wallow i 
in a provincial journal, among its war Wan e n A 
that, the, Boers’ single gun was quickly zilencd by | the answer is that the porker is merely creature 


our buns.’ I have heard of queer weapons of offence ireum: . ich i 
being used in warfare, but the missile wontioned just 8 ned a kee Ge eee ngage 


about takes the bun—beg pardon, cake!” My corre- goer aed N — pes: foal 1 


spondent was so upset at the idea of such stores | - i i 
being included in the commissariat at the front that ae rend Siler oeeetes cee t 


his indignation found vent in rhyme, thusly : wallows in the mire for the same reason that birds and 


do more harm than good. In the child’s mind the fear We only heard the other d i 
of punishment takes the place of moral reasoning. That Tommy Atkins’ foo: o 5 192 themselves in the sand—to free 
As 1 — grows older, by influence of his profession he Was bad, condemned, and thrown away— e 
becomes a reasoning animal. By this lass however A thing that riled our blood. ite 9 r ‘th a foe 2 decison 
he ceases to be afraid of his mother, ci : And now he’s smashed (thi , ide these for eleotation 
hold of him, controls e sere Sin ts nero pO ofthe Boer e a Psu eat e as 3 fae 
n 2 ut not wit i ydadlit — 1 122 Creature 
agen ny — — lee N 7 : 8 Bore & FFF under similar conditions—eats what is placed before 
of @ rough and tumble. Again, would ron. have 95 l ri Whoerer dare e pole oes ‘The 25 xsi 

1 N g uch aw uns supply 5 3 5 argumen 

i Weg Meet pel edhe eg Be Shades of Refreshment Rooms—tis there ! of J. F. e ingenious, end I should like to lear ile 

ae proud of him 804 — — ch 25 5 rashing you Some railway runs close by! opinions of others on this subject. 
Pa 5 ” % | J. F. S. writes: “I came across the expression, ‘Refer. | WILLIAMS is uncertain as to the meanin f 
e e se ring 1 esis — —.— tho 5 day. sion non-com., — he has often secs in the 7 

5 . 0 ic communication. Is ——Non-com. i i 

Baxter, of Lowwood, Shore Road, Belfast. this word telalogue authentic ? The the term non-commissioned officer. 1 1 


J. D. W. writes to me on a point which must l ave 
ooeurred to many of my readers who go down to their 
office in trains namely, peculiarities of names as 
shown in the appellations of stations along partioular 
distriets. He travels on the Great Eastern Railway 
suburban line from Liverpool Street to Enfield, and 
he passes through “a Gate, a Green, a Heath, Fields, 
Downs, a Road, a Hill, a Grove, a Lane, a Street. a 
Park, and 80 on till one more field is reached—Enfield. 
For a short run of ten miles I am anxious to know if 
this can be beaten.”——— I will not enumerate 
the names of all the stations referred to, but content 


universal desire to save time Ly the use of abbrevia.-| implies, these are men who have n. tained 

tions Las probably led to the Tavention of this word mission in the army, but who 2 from ths 

by some hard-pressed commercial man; it is certain! rank of private. They consist of ral 

shorter than the more usual “telephone message,” corporal, lance - ser t, sergeant, and colour. 

although I am inclined to prefer the latter. It can sergeant. That is the highest position which a man 

rem 4 e 1 . sora at pe pean from the ranks can occupy without a com- 
i it will soon be i issi j i 

i Ge dictates. ‘The weed e 0 e te abel mission, except the sergeant-major of the regiment. 


not take the correct form“ telelogue” is more in 


accordance with custom. as shown in te! ADY 
similar words. As “telegram ” — pice eee ERTISEMENT SCALE. 


ö | r that is written afar off. so telel ” won Single column, per inch, per insertio 

myself with stating three—Cambridge Heath, London something that is spoken at 3 2 We bw pl : E of matter, either 5 

Eels, Hackney 7 to explain my corre- | Greek logos, word.’ : back page, per insertion» 18° ° cover. or 
Ee dee, und it e? d alter know ot similar A. J. A—The total strength of our military forces, Ter sse mw = 2 = less 
„ ae dender c il give — to the | izoluding the army ‘at ‘home. in India and the Ter page’ „ 2 2 88,88 
ies, reserves, ilitia, =e: 2 2 ° 
Station Eprron, by Monday, ber 11th. volanteers is slightly under 745 000 175 8 and — _— = ” — w wm 1000 
TOBACCO FOR THE FRONT. we could, as you eay. place 500, Oo men in the held, All spaces above one-tenth of a page — charged at = 


it was on this basia that some Sgares of expenditare 1 ict diacount ; 5 per cont, for 18, 10 for 36,15 for $a ** 


CIGARETTES. were given in a recent number of A approval. The proprietors veserre the 


. 321,800. I tight to hold over or en the insertion a any advertisement without 
Milhoff and Co . sae e often w j; 2 to other insertions on order, All communications should l. 
W. r. . ondered why it | addreseed to the Advertisement Manager, * Pearson's Wnty ig, 


0 presence of a Henrietta Street, London, . C. 

b uman being, when Offices: Henrietta Street, Lonpon, W. O. 

that puzzles me is, that walking slowly in dere = 5 5 

rooms, one can always feel the close proximity of . LONDON.” 
robe 


‘CIGARS AND PIPES. 


2 Boo- Boo, 1 box Cigars; (i. Weston and Fri N 
* Charles Brinton, 2 Pipes; W. II. Yerbury, 36 sents, 5 Pipes; 


TOBACCO (in ounces). 
Acknowledged 


? 7 any la object, such as a Messrs, R. 4. THOMPSON re : 
Fe | ond door."——— bare noticed “it” a fte) e. Ear File Ce art b te 
Friend, per (3. Inwood, 60; l. K. 3; Workpeople of the Public is no uncommon thing for a gentleman com P ea 5 oe and Cope Town (£8 Loop Street). 


Halls Steam Laundry, Lee, 192; The Orchestra of the Cri downstairs in the middle of i — at the principal Kiosks. Libeary, 243 Rue Rivoli, and 
Theatre, fer P. W. Gillilons, 20; Teddy, 1; Mother and Will, 6, a a at — 


A. B., 6; Mr. Borrer, 74; R. Bartlett, 138. 


tin engine under the tenderest part of his foot long | Weebly age, Homes whee e Ve. 5 


A GOLB-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERSCN WHOSE LETTER is DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE. 


„ ENDING : 
9, 1899. : 


fA PRESENT OF A 


on NOBLE 
COSTUME 


“ILL GIVE JOY AT 
XMASTIME. 


Promptly sent by Parce! Post direct from 9 
John Noble Ltd., Brook Street Mills, Man- 
SUPPLIED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES—THEY COST LESS VN 


PATTERNS sexx , 


h TWO VERY DURABLE FABRICS IN WHICH THEY ‘ARE MADE. f 
OF GOOD APPEARANCE; AND THE JOHN NOBLE COSTUME 


— SEIU 2 


a 


“Wt Model 1323. 
Consis's of Cos une Skirt with New ' The Bodi 
inuver.cd ) leats aud Tailor eut 


10/6 


well made Coat, with Dot b'e- 
beste Fronts awl ti shit. | 
fitting biek. Mey be had 
with fusqus back if: 
desired, at the sane 


5 * pres. Price comte 
3 


aud giceves 


Skirt 
Price, 


con 


Ces nue. 106; 
carr, Gl, extra. 
Shirt alone, 
56; cx: 
riage, fd, 
extra. 


Costume, 2 


curiage, 


5 6; 


Ccnsists of a well. 
ent ſashionab'e Skirt, 
with tight-fitting Bodice 
lined through, a d with 
famsy tucked Vest inserted 
between rovers, which extend 
» frcm shoulder to waist. Trimmed 


14/9 


a3 sketch, with fancy braid and stitch- 
ing, price 149; carriage, 1. extra, 
tafely packed in strong card-board 

tox. PELT HAT, as :ketch, all 
colours, 8 8; carriage, Gd. 


RS 


It fs granted only to th 


Tho Three 12 8 in 
are 31, 06, 38in. round 

bust (under mins), Waists, 24, 
26, 28 in., Fkirts Leing 35, 40, 
42 in. 0 ½ in front. Laiger or 
Special Sizes made to measure, 
44. 2/6 est a. 


GIRWS COMFORTABLE OUTFIT. 
WE Model 1014. 


and still are, 


to Bodice of same material, and a smart reefer 
Coat, lined through and finished gilt but‘ons. 
; The two garments together form a 
* splendid outfit. In biack & navy 
only. Lengths and Prices: 
21 24 87 20 inches. 
In n on nech 


Model 
1251. 


Tight Fitting 
Costume, with “I 
inserted vest and ae 
nent revers, both | 
retti'y trimmed vel. 8 
„ ö 1 
and s'ceves are lined; | On’ 
smart Skirt. Price only 


13/9 


complete. Carr ago (packed in box), 
Is. extia. 


Consists 


finished. 


Blak, Na 
| or Royal. 


{ in stron 


London City and 
Widland Bank Ltd. 


y 8 } 
“Sy, > 


~ Al Communications respecting 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


_MODEL COSTU 


. 


liahtly full front, aud Las Raddle 


10/6 


Braidedas sete, The 


is well 


(Ad. 
Skirt alone, 


HIGHEST AWARD 
FOR VALOUR 


Col Blick, N distinguish themselves by wi 5 WINTER 
olours: lick, Navy, N 

Frown Myrtle, Fawn, Grex, feats of unusual daring and DRESS FABRICS. 
Royal Buc, Re: ela, ard Ruby. bravery, something in fact Larges Stock in the Kingdom. 


8 quite out of the ordinary. 
@ THE HIGHEST AWARD OF PUBLIC APPROVAL 


has been accorded the John Noble 4 


HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES, 
because they always have been, 
distinguished 
beyond all cthers as thorough 
Value for money. . 


weil-cut, fashion- 
Skirt, 
sirart kanu coat 
wi h new revers nu! 
gol mohair 


bount and b autifally 


12/9 


rin zo Is. extra. 


When ordering or wriiing for Patterns, please mention ‘ Pearson's Weekly,’ 


n 


Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement*Department," PEARSON 8 WEEKLY" Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LODO", W.C. 


- 3, 


the Originators and Actua! 
chester, 


POST FREE 


THE JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE, 
COATING, OF LIGHTER WEIGHT 


Cg? Ret . Oh MERITS ROSE TTT 
——— — — re 

Model 1351. 

is shup-d to figure at back, 


liste}. 


cut. 


XA 
PRESENTS 


LADIES OR Melt s. 


VSEFUL N 


( 


Manufacturers, 


4 on receipt of order and remittance. 
E THAN IS USUALLY CHARGED FOR THE MERE MAKING-UP, 


A STOUT AND SERVICEABLE CTOĩA 
AND SMOOTHER SURFAC -. 


>, 
— 


plate 
96; 


. OT 


f This etylish Up. 

to- Da- e S iit is wad» 
in the Jun Nee 
Cheviot Serge or Costume 
(ont ng. Ths Coat is weil 
Tine and has the fal no lack 
TOW fn ne. Clesterfe dl or 
Reefer Fronts, The Skirt has the 
invcried phat at back. Only 21 

Carriage paid. 

FELT HAT, as sketch, all colours, 5 8. 
Carriage dd. 


ose who 


A Large Box of Patterns gent 


POST FREE 
to select fro:n, 


Made in strung Serze, with 
ele2ves, and pocket. 
2 


Lengths and prices: 
27 20 


to cdge of skirt in front. 
Carriage, 4d. extra. 


As sketch. 
1. 


Postag . 
2d. 


2 


of 


and 


Every scim 


Stocked in 


vy, Fawn, Grey 
Price 12.9. Car- 
Safely preked 


Mourning 
ng Card-board Box. 


Orders execat:d 
and seat off 
withia 24 bours. 


Hodel 1258. K 


THE JOHN NOBLE K NOS K ABOUT FROCK. 
Sade top, full FROM 


Lengths are from top of neckband 


Woollen Knitted Caps 


All Shades, 


fe 


Veta te 


* 
1 


— 


“MONARCH” RECORD REDUCTION 


THE RICHEST PROVISION in KNOWLEDGE made ABSOLUTELY EASY for tho ACCUMULATION of this INCOME. Write to Messra. F. Honasow & Son, Carpet é l a 


{ 


| Plush, Brusse!s 


& 


THE 


PEARSON'S WEEK a 


SALE, 1: : 


185 City of Leeds, whe will provide you with fall information, posting you free (if, when writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly, 9 12 90), a large, amazingly interesting, valuable, i: 


-detailed illustrated Autumn“ 
, Velvet, 


Reduction Catalogue, showing ‘you what you-can save, what to buy, 
Antique, 


SALE Hie 


2876 


14 u. 
Covered with Orfental 
Reversible Sf Sateeu 


Belmont Pavilion, Par- 
ace Brightcn. 41.99: 
Mrs. Fonck writes: 
„The three Wadded 
Quilts Messrs. F. Hodg - 
son & Lon sent me are 
very warm ard light. 1 


10,000 WADDED QUILTS, TORALIUMS, OR BED COVERS: 
re Mvstration. ) DQ Enormous Reduction to oi Out. 1 0, 000 AWE 
3 2 n NN 8 


and where to bay Carpets, 
Foreign, and Furs. also QUEEN’S ROY AL HOUSEHOLD, PRUDENTIAL, ECLIPSE, and 
Curtains, Shee tings, &e., and a thousand other articles w anted in every household. (Copy right. ) Sole Proprietors, Mesers. F. 


1 2 we will forward DIRECT 
10185 REVERSIBLE €. 
1 555 woven in 30 
TO COVER A 
below tke Actual wal Cet of production. They are male of 
can only be obtained direct from our Looms, thus saving the 


Mats, and Hearthrugs’ of every. manufacture, in 
d ALARM. CARPETS and Seer Sana 5 * 
HODGSON and ‘SON, —— 


a 
MENAL OFPER is wade to tho roulers of Pears We Weekly, 9.120, On rece 
ho IRECT FROM OUR 2 708545 06 wen, 
An rs, suitable for Draw 
petterns and art 

. Three 


addries 0 1¢ Of our 1 
Oon⁰ 
all. ts; and 0 
Will be n een i 
equal to wool, and. be nz a xyes 8 
alt Middle Profits. 


different 
NY ORDINARY- 


ard on reverse sidean- am very ased with 
Gotta Bay tie by Feet, OVER 200,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST TWELVE Mc, 


Gin. The: e Quits are 
offc rd below anything 
intke Wholesale Trace 
and cause the greatest consterna- 


With evory Carpet we shall “absolutely 
give away a very. de Seb een: matoh, 


tion to the buyer, wondering how 
they can be produce: for the 

. Sprcia, Oreen,— 7 Quilts 
tor 7 , or 6 for 19 6, vr 12 for 38 · 


THE * "MONARCH RECORD off ER rö 


Special Offer —2 Carpets and 2 Rugs, 88. 


(Cor ruis our. 


ILLUSTRATED BARCAIN CATALOCUES 


OF CARPETS, HEARTHRUGS, TABLE LINEN, 
CURTAINS, &c., POST FREE. 


Also RICH. VELVET PILE STAIR CARPETS, Bordered to "Mai : 


19 inches wide, 1,8 per yard ; 22) inches wide, 2 © per yard; 27 inches wide, 2 3 per yard. 


OUR NEW VENTURE!—YES, TWO DIFFERENT PATTERN HEARTHRUGS or CARPETS for PRICE of ONE! (Copyright) 
Established Nearly a Quarter of a Century, 
N. B. — Foreign Orders executed and packed frec, and shipped at lowest 
Cheques and P. OV payable to 


and Merch — WOODSLEY ROAD, LEI. 5 


We rely upon Spontaneous Repeat Orders front our Clients sor the mintEu of our Trude. 
All orders despatched same day in x tation as they atric shy Post, 
rates. Telegraphic Address: Eccrrse, Leeps. 


IF. HODGSON & SON, 
Christmas & New Year Cards 


New and Seasonable Designs for 1899-—-1900. 
THE TWO BEST PACKETS OF THE SEASON ARE 


“THE IVY” and “THE SWAN.” “ 


LE packet oket contains twel Sweive. sass assorted designs in beautif. Ploral 2 22225 

Folding and hhoice Autograph Greetin, 1 742 pes, &c. jealous msiy select 

irom the finest Droductions: f Bug! lish “ana Co Artiste, ordi: 
5 F. A Ha vergal, Continental — ae ‘ty 


For distribution anv uyst one's Fan Frie uda nothing b-tter ar phen r could be desired, 
a pleasnre to receites 


“THE IVY” eres is “THE SWAN” 3 2 


A Magaifvent Collection, A Sepesd Varke», Mighty recommended. Krery —— a a! 
Send for 1 at — — vou will de . a parcel sent securely packed, post free, per return. 
EST. SPECIAL OFFER OF 


288 “IN PRIZES 


To Purchater- of either of 1 above packets sending more than tuo correct eolutions of the f. nowing: 


Telephon? No. 918 
Manufacturers, Im 


A delight to send, 


ee Value. Pure Ls 


J. Each man went forth to grapple for his life. | SR er ater ae hie so dark. 
2. Three bins appeared, Weir Plomege eee den Inthe san. 4. The agile monkey bounded off ln fear or anger. 
S53 amonest those whe solve giz. | 4}* ameneet those who solve four. 


DIRECTION?, . Li the atove { ur sentences occur the names of sit well-known fruits (for example: He took the fruit 
2 ft all at once.” ON DATE. 


Pind out a: many of the six as you can, write them plain on a sheet of paper, 
and post it, together with your order for whichever packet you prefer, and P.O. or stamps for 13 or stamped addressed 
reply envelope t. The J. T. CLIPPORD Co., 72 Aldersgate & London, B. c. 

The Competition will clow on Saturday, December Zird. The Prizes will be awarded 
comprtiters on Christn-as Day, December 23th. should be sent in without delay. 
t gether with a nutice informing competitors how many of their solutions are correct. 


and the result sent to re ch 
Packct« will be de spatehed per return. 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


Bick Headache. Constipation. Wind and 
Pains in Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 


In Boxes 1. 11d., and 2. Od. ench, with full directions, 
THE IA. thd. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


The Sale is Now Six Million Boxes Yearly. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor — 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Sold by all Druggists ond Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere’ 


GIVEN AWAY. 


When ordering. please $8 il for Bed, Dining, 5 or ‘sitting ot 
Foon, and any particular colour preferred. 


A oe! ‘*Prudential” Hearthrug (Rex), t> match above. 


SPECI CIAL. rkg ER—3 Hearthrugs 
156. Sterling Value. 


WHITE SHIRTS fitted with our REVERSIBLE C. 


(bee Nos, 2 & 3 eres below.) 
WEAR TWICE AS LONG as ordinary Shirts. 


Die shows the Cuff ths firs: 


Reo, 1.— THE DEFIANCE.” Pure linen cuffs and fronts. With large single cuff, 818 rach, 28 @ half-dozen, post free 


Mo, A— THE CONQUERER.” Reversible cuffs, to button back or front. 3B each. 10 6 half-dozen, post free. 
Mo. A THE CITY SHIRT.” 


PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, 


Why not have Value for Mone; 


“PRIZE GROT 


WEIGHT 


MONEY, 
4) Ccmmun‘ecticns respecting Acvertisemants should be sent to the Advertisemont Departmont, " PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LO 


or we will sen 2 Carpets m 4 Bugs for 96, GIVEN | f 


MONEY. WILLINGLY. RETURNED IF Nor. APPROVE. VEL 
Thousands of Repeat Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials Received. 


Prodigious Sale of the “Prudential " 


RKEY PATTERN CARPET: : 


Is made to readers of Pearson's Weekl: 9,12 0, aud N 
on receipt of Postal 1 Order or Btani 1 8 1. ) Reed) we ee, thronghout, hout, ordered, richly 8 Ware! icles at gee 
ou 1 e with: — erer Brus els when etd dows; e excelied-in sabe io * 8 1 
n at the price, direct from "the looms to any REDUCED SALE PRICE. a 7 1 
address, on receipt of amount 48. Suitable for Drawing | ee 
Room, Dining Room, Bedroom. &c.; bordered and woven Git. by 6ft. a by eft. / a ie! 
in Brussels patterns, as an advertisement for our goods, Gt. by 7 ae: t. by unt. „ f € N 
thus saving any middle profit. Remember. these are @ft: by 9 0 wy 55 * 2 * 7 
woven and are made of a material almost equal to wool. 7ift. by df . by is. 2 rill Ste 
Thousands of 3 5 have beeu already soll at oh. by ot . i * „ ~ me : a 

louble these price. (oft. by 10zft. ... . x rf 

of. by 1 ayy Alt. 2 N 77 


t for 16 extra; size, 2yd. long yd. wide. 
or 23. oe 658 of 12 for 


e e e 


**PEARSON’S WEEKLY ” CARPET coupo. 
On receipt of — Coupon 22 F. O. or Stans 1 


guarantee to send ig fae ig as above to your | 
part of the United ingdom. Gene re: 5 
s itisded. med) F. Il. 


Their economic advan- 
tages are apparent at a 
glance. By permitting the 
shirts to te worn twice 
with absolutely fresh cuffs - 
each time er reduce the 
laundry bill by one 125 
and the shirts with less 
frequent washing wear 
twice as long. The inven- 
tion has commended 
itself to hundreds of 
thousands of customers all 

over the World. 


ON —— — — — 


LLL 
— — — 
Straight from the nealle to the 

customer at Wholesale rices, 


IN THREE QUALITIES— 


Fit for a duke to wear. Reversible and to button back or front. 2 


When ordering, mention size af Neck-band, and say whether to button back or front. 1 
Manstacturers, © dent.; 708, Sauchiehall St., C) sc, 


Sample f. 
or per half. 


— ——ñ — ̊ 


* 
e 


—ͤ 3 ˙ L742 2 — © 


oh 


MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 


. a. : ay VAL: 
! * g 4 1 
uf 


— 


